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Plans Brewing for 


A large attendance at the 63rd annual 
National Conference on Government in 
November 


sured as plans for program and enter- 


Cleveland 17-20 seemed as- 
tainment neared completion. 

The program, which will include 20 
separate formally organized sessions 
and a number of informal ones, will deal 
with many pressing current problems of 
government and citizenship but will 
place chief emphasis on state and metro- 
politan area problems. 
speakers will include 
Governor C. William O'Neill of Ohio 
and Mayor Raymond R. Tucker of St. 
Louis. 


Governor O'Neill, who presides over 


Luncheon 


a state that has more than a normal 
share of large cities, will discuss the 
state’s concern for the future of metro- 
politan areas. 

Mayor Tucker, who has served as the 
chief officer of his city for four years 
after gaining distinction as a professor 
of engineering and as a leading figure 
in the campaign to control air pollution 
in St. Louis, will deal with the impor- 
tance of political leadership in large 


cities, 





Make Reservations Early 


Persons planning to attend the 
63rd annual National Conference 
on Government in Cleveland 
should make their reservations 
early, directly with the Hotel Car- 
ter, which will be Conference 
headquarters. The Carter has re- 
cently completed a major program 


of modernization. 











°57 Conference 


The more than 150 other speakers, 
panel members and participants will in- 
clude civic leaders, business men, public 
officials and educators from all parts of 


(Continued on page 439) 


Seminars Tackle 
NML State Project 

Two seminars of distinguished politi- 
cal scientists will be held early in Sep- 
tember in the Osborn Room of the Carl 
H. Pforzheimer Building to help launch 


N 


York Willbern 


Coleman Woodbury 


W. Brooke Graves Emil J. Sady 


the National Municipal League’s three- 


year program of state constitutional 
studies. 
One group will meet immediately be- 


(Continued on page 396) 





4. New Correspondents 


Named for REVIEW 


Four new state correspondents for the 
NATIONAL Municipat Review who have 
been chosen recently are: 

David Carley, research director for 
the Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce and former assistant to the city 


Clement E. Vose David Carley 


Neil D. Humphrey John P. Keith 
manager of Kalamazoo, Michigan. Mr. 
Carley is serving also on the Mayor's 
Metropolitan Development Committee 
in Madison, Wisconsin; 

Neil D. Humphrey, executive secre- 
tary, Nevada Taxpayers Association, 
who formerly served on the staffs of the 
Colorado Public Expenditure Council, 
the Colorado Municipal League and the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce: 

Clement E. Vose, director of the Bu- 


reau for Research in Municipal Govern- 


ment at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine, who previously taught at Beloit 
College and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; 

John P. Keith, assistant 
American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, Chicago, who was a senior as- 
sociate on the staff of the National 


Municipal League prior to accepting his 


director, 


present position. 


Jury to Choose 


All-America Cities 


One of the most popular annual at- 
tractions at National 
Conference on Government in Cleveland 
will be the public hearings by the jury 
which — will the eleven All- 
America Cities of 1957. 

The jury, of which George H. Gallup, 
chairman of the League’s Council and 
founder of the Institute of 
Public Opinion, will again serve as fore- 
man, will the afternoon of No- 
vember 18 and the morning of Novem- 
ber 19 to hear spokesmen for the 22 


the 63rd annual 


choose 


American 


meet 


finalist cities. 


NML Seminar 


(Continued from page 389) 


fore and the other immediately after the 
annual convention of the American Po- 
litical Science Association in New York. 

The seminars will be the first of a 
series to obtain for the League’s staff 
and consultants the 
scholars, public officials, civic leaders 
with the 


cooperation of 


and others in connection 
project. 

John E. Bebout, League assistant di- 
rector on leave, serving as associate 
director of the New York Temporary 
State Commission on the Constitutional 
Convention, has been named general 


(Continued on page 439) 
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Editorial Comment 


Lest We Forget the Cities 


S THE Joint Federal-State Ac- 

tion Committee of Governors 
and Federal Officers discusses a shift 
of functions from Washington to the 
states, attention is focused once 
again on the complex problems of in- 
tergovernmental relations in our fed- 
eral republic. 

Significantly when President 
Eisenhower called for the creation of 
this joint task force he looked be- 
yond a simple formula for reassign- 
ing certain programs to the states. 
He saw for it three basic responsibil- 
ities: 

“One—to designate functions 
which the states are ready and will- 
ing to assume and finance and that 
are now performed or financed by 
the federal government; 

“Two—to recommend the federal 
and state revenue adjustments re- 
quired to enable the state to assume 
such functions; 

“Three—to identify functions and 
responsibilities likely to require state 
and federal attention in the future 
and to recommend the level of state 
effort, or federal effort, or both, that 
will be needed to assure effective 
action.” 

As important as it is to develop 
recommendations for an immediate 
action program to fulfill the first 
two responsibilities, the ultimate im- 
portance of the third is infinitely 
greater. It is hoped that the joint 
task force will not neglect its third 
assignment. But the fundamental is- 
sues involved in a projection of 
future state and federal responsibil- 
ities requires much more than pass- 
ing consideration by an “action” 
committee of short duration. 


Two years ago the bipartisan Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions noted that “the proper func- 
tioning of the federal system requires 
concerted attention to interlevel re- 
lations.” If the present joint action 
committee can be considered an in- 
terim device for securing such atten- 
tion it will serve a useful purpose. 
Perhaps the committee will turn out 
to be the immediate predecessor of 
a permanent Advisory Board on In- 
tergovernmental Relations proposed 
by the Kestnbaum Commission. 

A permanent agency also must in- 
clude representatives of local gov- 
ernment to complete the coverage of 
interlevel relationships and to assure 
that adequate attention is given to 
the most pressing problems of our 
rapidly growing urban population, 
those of the sprawling metropolitan 
areas, 

Local officials are increasingly 
aware of the impact of federal pro- 
grams upon metropolitan communi- 
ties and smaller urban areas. They 
are pressing for more adequate at- 
tention to the nature of this impact 
and for a coordination of state and 
national policies which affect the 
localities. The Advisory Committee 
on Local Government of the Kestn- 
baum Commission pointed out that 
“the metropolitan areas of the 
United States are the most impor- 
tant focal points of intergovern- 
mental relations.” 

In the American system of co- 
operative federalism we must con- 
sider inter-level relationships across 
the board—not federal-state, nor 
state-local, nor federal-local in isola- 
tion—but federal-state-local relations. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Effective Metropolitan Planning 


“It is certainly true that one of 
the most difficult things for the hu- 
man mind to grasp is the nature and 
rate of political, economic and social 
change that is going on in the 
present. We are a part of America 
that is getting BIG in a fashion that 
would have dwarfed the imagination 
of our grandfathers. But our big- 
ness is giving us some challenges that 


are going to demand big thinking 
before we are done with them. 
“What is needed is leadership that 
is big enough, thinking that is big 
enough to recognize when the in- 
terests of people can be advanced 
by subordinating the pride of a 
few.” 
—From an address by 
FRrANCIs G. PITKIN 


Election vs. Appointment 


The strings of minor elective ad- 
ministrative officers in cities are 
steadily getting shorter. Since 1937 
the Municipal Year Book has been 
keeping track of the elective depart- 
mental officers—the treasurers, city 
clerks, assessors, auditors, attorneys, 
controllers, police chiefs and public 
works directors. In 1937, 70 per 
cent of the cities elected one or more 
of those offices. The tables in the 
years between show steady reduc- 


tion and now comes the current edi- 
tion reporting that in 1956 only 52 
per cent of 2,495 cities over 5,000 
population reporting elected any. 

There were, for instance, 240 elec- 
tive police chiefs in 1937; the num- 
ber now, in about 50 per cent more 
cities, is down to 101. City clerks 
and assessors are the most numerous 
and apparently the hardest to put 
on an appointive basis, as they 
should be. 


Judge Bites Mayor 


Criminal Court Judge E. G. New- 
ell sentenced resigned Mayor Rex 
Knoth of Riviera Beach (Florida) to 
30 days in jail and a $500 fine for 
using his official position to fix a 
friend’s traffic ticket. 

The judge said he was “reluctant”’ 


to pass such sentence because of 
Knoth’s good civic work, but that 
“this is the type of case I think de- 
serves punishment.” Knoth resigned 
last month and pleaded guilty to the 
charge. New York State 

Municipal Bulletin 





U. 8. Needs a Program 


Rapid urbanization demands that federal government 
clarify its role in coping with metropolitan areas. 


By ROBERT H. CONNERY and RICHARD H. LEACH* 


ISCUSSING the metropolitan 

area problem before the 1957 
Governors Conference at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, President Eisenhower 
asked how, if it came to the assist- 
ance of state and local governments 
in solving the problem, the federal 
government could be confined “to its 
proper role.” Implicit in his question 
was the thought that the proper role 
of the federal government in regard 
to the metropolitan area problem is 
already known and defined. Un- 
fortunately, it is not. Indeed, it 
urgently needs to be clarified. 


While there has long been vague 
recognition that the federal govern- 
ment has an impact on the develop- 
ment of metropolitan areas, no con- 
sensus has been reached as to what 
should be done about it. As Robert 
T. Daland noted recently, “It is 
almost a shock to realize that while 
we can turn to revealing analyses of 
agricultural policy, labor policy, tax 
policy or resources policy, we have 
no exposition of urbanism policy.”* 
Such a policy must be developed, 
however, before the federal govern- 


* Dr. Connery is professor of political 
science and Dr. Leach is assistant profes- 
sor of political science at Duke University. 
Both are participating in the Study of 
Government in Metropolitan Areas being 
conducted by the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D. C., and the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, New 
York City. 

1 “Political Science and the Study of 
Urbanism,” American Political Science Re- 
view, June 1957, page 507. 


ment can, as President Eisenhower 
suggests, assist effectively in the solu- 
tion of the metropolitan problem. 

To be sure, the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions made an extensive examination 
of the entire problem of intergovern- 
mental relations in 1953. But it was 
primarily concerned with federal- 
state relations and only incidentally 
with the problem of metropolitan 
areas. It concluded that the federal 
government’s chief obligation in con- 
nection with that problem is to do 
all it can to facilitate state action in 
the matter. Specifically, it recom- 
mended that the federal government 
make a complete analysis of the im- 
pact of its activities on metropolitan 
areas. It suggested too that the fed- 
eral government scrutinize its grants- 
in-aid programs carefully to make 
sure it does not inadvertently add 
to the complexity of the metropolitan 
problem by prolonging the lives of 
local units of government which have 
outlived their usefulness. Finally, it 
noted the federal government’s obli- 
gation not to complicate an already 
difficult problem or impede action by 
the states to solve it. 

And already some action has been 
taken to implement the Kestnbaum 
report. President Eisenhower has 
designated Howard Pyle, former 
governor of Arizona, as deputy as- 
sistant to the President for intergov- 
ernmental relations, and assigned 
Robert E. Merriam, assistant direc- 
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tor of the Bureau of the Budget, 
specific responsibilities in the field 
of metropolitan area problems. Thus 
the nucleus of a staff to carry out 
the analyses recommended by the 
Kestnbaum commission has _ been 
established in the President’s office. 
Since his appointment, however, 
Governor Pyle has had to operate 
chiefly as a volunteer fireman, put- 
ting out fires in emergency situations 
which demanded White House inter- 
vention. As an ex-governor, he is in 
any case more familiar with and 
probably more interested in state- 
federal relations than in the problems 
of metropolitan areas as such. Mr. 
Merriam, on the other hand, is an 
ex-city councilman in Chicago and 
is fully conscious of big city prob- 
lems and of the importance of their 


solution. These appointments ap- 


pear to be steps in the right direction. 


Congress Makes Study 


At the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, some cognizance has been 
taken of the problem, too. The Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, under the 
chairmanship of Representative L. H. 
Fountain of North Carolina, has un- 
dertaken a study of federal programs 
of an intergovernmental nature, in- 
cluding those involving metropolitan 
areas. By the spring of 1958, the sub- 
committee hopes to make some pre- 
liminary recommendations. Of course, 
metropolitan areas are not the only 
concern of the subcommittee, but 
many of its findings and recom- 
mendations will probably be ap- 
plicable to them. 

All this is good so far as it goes. 
The trouble is, it does not go far 
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enough. There is still no over-all phi- 
losophy, no unified federal approach, 
to the problem of metropolitan areas. 
And the time grows rapidly shorter. 

Unfortunately, consideration of 
the federal government’s role in solv- 
ing the problem is complicated by the 
binding spell of the traditional Ameri- 
can conception of the federal system. 
Few would argue with the basic 
premise that the primary responsi- 
bility for the solution to the prob- 
lems of metropolitan areas lies with 
local and state governments. Under 
our constitutional system, no other 
assignment is possible. On the other 
hand, few will argue either with the 
assertion that the very size of the 
problem, if nothing else, brings it 
within the sphere of interest of the 
federal government. Before long, two- 
thirds of the American people will be 
living in one of the 174 metropolitan 
areas in the nation. These areas 
occupy villages, cities and counties 
and spill across state and even na- 
tional boundary lines. In none of 
them can the problem any longer be 
solved by only one level of govern- 
ment. More and more the local units 
find themselves forced to look for 
assistance to the federal government. 
And the federal government has re- 
sponded to these overtures in an 
amazingly generous fashion. 

Take the Chicago area for ex- 
ample. The Advisory Committee on 
Local Government detailed to the 
Kestnbaum commission the extent 
of federal activities in that area in 
connection with airport development 
and operation (the federal govern- 
ment itself employs over 30 full-time 
traffic control personnel at Midway 
Airport), highways, housing, park 
construction, defense, sanitation, 
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water supply and _ transportation, 
land use (the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, for example, has taken over 
vast tracts of land in the metropoli- 
tan area), public health and urban 
renewal.” Federal programs in such 
other fields as public welfare, agricul- 
ture (even some of Cook County is 
farmed) and civil defense also have 
a considerable impact on the area. In 
addition, through such things as its 
tax structure, the number of employ- 
ees it hires in the area and the deci- 
sions of federal courts, less direct but 
hardly less important influences on 
the area and on the governments 
within it are brought to bear. The 
Chicago example can be repeated in 
every other metropolitan area in the 
nation. 


Haphazard Action 


Yet despite its numerous programs 
in Chicago and in the other 173 met- 
ropolitan areas, the federal govern- 
ment has remained surprisingly un- 
concerned about the problem as a 
whole. Its actions have been hap- 
hazard and uncoordinated. As Gov- 
ernor Meyner of New Jersey pointed 
out in a speech to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association Congress, “We 

. suffer from a lack of sense of 
direction. . . . We find civil defense 
officials calling for urban decentrali- 
zation while, across the way, experts 
on urban renewal are working to re- 
develop cities and keep them intact.’ 

Both Congress and the executive 
branch have tended to underrate the 


2 An Advisory Committee Report on 
Local Government. Submitted to the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Washington, D. C., June 1955, 
page 25. 

3 St. 
1956. 


Louis, Missouri, November 27, 
Mimeographed release, page 6. 
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problem’s seriousness. Programs are 
often launched and carried out with- 
out their authors being aware either 
of the impact they will have on met- 
ropolitan development or of actions 
other federal agencies are taking in 
the same general area. Individuals in 
charge of programs affecting metro- 
politan areas in one agency often do 
not even have contact with their 
counterparts in other agencies. 

While some agencies have set up 
organizational units specifically to 
handle urban programs—the Bureau 
of Public Roads, for example, had 
for about a year an Urban Highways 
Branch—others make no attempt to 
do so and may even deny their pro- 
grams have any special relation to 
urban areas. The State Department, 
for example, declares it “engages in 
no activities” involving intergovern- 
mental relations with state and local 
bodies,* although both the Mexican 
and Canadian desks are concerned 
daily with problems arising in such 
boundary areas as Detroit and El 
Paso. One might even have consider- 
able sympathy for the Foreign 
Service officer who is reputed to have 
remarked, “I know all about diplo- 
matic history and foreign policy, but 
I can’t be expected to be an expert 
on municipal government too!”’ 

Certainly, metropolitan areas to- 
day have the right to expect more 
than this confusion. They should at 
least be assured that the federal gov- 
ernment has a philosophy within 
which it works and on which it 


4 Staff Report on Replies from Federal 
Agencies on Intergovernmental Relations 


Relations Subcommit- 
tee, Committee on Governmental Or- 
ganization, House of Representatives. 84th 
Congress, 2nd Session, Committee Print 
Washington, 1956, page 594. 
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bases its dealings with them, and 
that the programs of the federal gov- 
ernment, taken together, will operate 
to advance and not to hinder the 
solution of the problem. Unfortunate- 
ly such assurance has been slow in 
forthcoming. 

The size and multiform nature of 
the federal government partially ex- 
plains what otherwise would seem 
to be a cavalier attitude toward met- 
ropolitan problems. In addition, Con- 
gress’ long preoccupation with farm 
problems has resulted in its neglect 
of the problems of cities, to say noth- 
ing of those of metropolitan areas. 
Finally, the personnel who adminis- 
ter federal programs affecting cities, 
while technically proficient and quali- 
fied for the job, often fail to see the 
real significance of their activities to 
a metropolitan area. 

The Department of Defense rec- 
ognizes the impact of its purchases 
of water for military and naval use, 
of mutual fire fighting agreements, of 
defense access roads and of trans- 
portation of school children on mu- 
nicipal governments but, in the im- 
portant matter of selection of sites 
for military installations, it does not.® 
Inquiry at the department yielded 
the jocose but enlightening reply that 
in selecting a site for a military in- 
stallation, the chamber of commerce 
is more important than the city plan- 
ning commission! Without a general 
awareness of the metropolitan prob- 
lem as a whole and the development 
of a policy in regard to it, one can 
hardly blame a single federal agency 
for this lack of concern. 

And because there has been no 
generally agreed upon policy in the 


5 Ibid., pages 324-364. 
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federal government, municipalities in 
metropolitan areas have fallen into 
the habit of playing both ends 
against the middle in order to reap 
the greatest possible advantage for 
themselves. Daily, city officials troop 
to Washington to attack officials of 
every agency they know of in their 
search “for more money to solve 
such problems as slum blight, air- 
port development, water and air pol- 
lution and so forth.” Without an 
over-all policy to guide them and ac- 
curate information about programs in 
sister agencies, federal officials easily 
yield to municipal blandishments. 
Philadelphia has even gone so far as 
to hire a firm of lobbyists to help 
her present her case. And both the 
American Municipal Association and 
the United States Conference of 
Mayors provide virtually the same 
services to their constituents. 


Policy Needed 


The most immediate need for the 
formulation of a federal policy now 
is that, without it, unwise and pos- 
sibly harmful alternatives are likely 
to be adopted. The most widely rec- 
ommended solution thus far has been 
to create in the federal government a 
unit specifically concerned with 
urban affairs. As long ago as 1942, 
Charles E. Merriam called for a 
“bureau or department of urbanism” 
in the federal government.? And 
there have been similar suggestions 
made ever since. Recent Congresses 
have contained a number of out- 


6 “City Hall Hires Its Own Lobby,” 
Business Week, June 1, 1957, page 128 

7 Quoted in Guy Greer, editor, The 
Problems of the Cities and Towns. Re- 
port of the Conference on Urbanism, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, March 5, 
1942, page 29. 
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spoken proponents of the idea, and 
bills to accomplish that objective 
have several times been dropped into 
the legislative hopper. Three bills 
have been introduced in the present 
Congress—two in the House by Rep- 
resentatives Younger of California 
and Griffiths of Michigan and one in 
the Senate jointly by Senators Clark, 
Humphrey, Javits, Long, Magnuson, 
Morse, Murray, Neuberger and Case. 
All three have been vigorously sup- 
ported by such groups as the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, National 
Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials, National Housing 
Conference and American Society of 
Planning Officials. All call for crea- 
tion of a department of urban affairs. 

Proponents of this legislation argue 
that, since the country is 65 per cent 
urban, cities should be represented at 
the cabinet level. Many metropolitan 
problems are interstate in character 
and cannot be solved by the states. 
Moreover, state legislatures are not 
responsive to urban needs because a 
rotten borough system places them 
under rural domination. Finally, since 
the bulk of the nation’s population 
lives in metropolitan areas, planning 
for them is really national planning 
and should be the function of the 
national government. 

Opponents of the legislation point 
out that creation of a department 
would beg the important question, 
what is the federal government’s 
proper role in urban areas? The 
answer is not to handle urban affairs 
through a single organizational unit. 
It is a matter of principle and philos- 
ophy, not of method. To create a 
method without first having estab- 
lished a philosophy to base it on is 
to put the proverbial cart before the 
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horse. Coming as it does at this 
time, when the federal government’s 
thoughts about the basic issues in- 
volved are still inchoate, such pro- 
posals are clearly premature. 

Moreover, they argue that, from 
the point of view of the over-all 
organization of the federal govern- 
ment, a department would be un- 
sound. “Urban affairs” is, after all, 
a geographical concept, not a func- 
tional one. A department of urban 
affairs would necessarily cut across 
a great many other departments and 
agencies in the federal government. 
It would certainly conflict with the 
Departments of Defense, Labor, 
Commerce, Health, Education and 
Welfare, and Interior in carrying 
out their functions in urban areas, 
to say nothing of the complexities it 
would introduce into the programs of 
many independent regulatory agen- 
cies. Indeed, it would create an or- 
ganizational misfit. Either on the one 
hand it would have few duties be- 
cause few federal activities are solely 
urban (the bills now before Con- 
gress include only housing and civil 
defense) or, on the other hand, it 
would handle only parts of many 
functions, partially duplicating and 
certainly complicating those already 
being performed elsewhere. 

Finally, the real danger lies in the 
fact that the creation of a depart- 
ment of urban affairs will be ac- 
cepted by government officials all the 
way up and down the ladder as settl- 
ing the whole problem, when in 
reality it provides only an organiza- 
tional detail. Formulation of a phi- 
losophy and evolution of a firm 
policy based thereon must precede 
designation of the agency to carry 
them out. Who executes the policy 
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is much less important than what the 
policy is. Surely there are other al- 
ternatives. 

The great need right now is for 
research, not organization. As the 
Kestnbaum commission discovered, 
we really know little about the total 
impact of the federal government on 
metropolitan areas. Until we have 
such information, the development of 
a wise and durable philosophy will 
not be possible. Perhaps the creation 
of a Metropolitan Area Study Com- 
mission, of the same caliber as the 
two Hoover commissions and the 
Kestnbaum commission itself, is 
needed.* Such a commission, given 
sufficient time and staff, could pro- 
duce the facts about the federal gov- 
ernment’s position in the develop- 
ment and government of metropoli- 
tan areas on which policy formula- 
tion could be based. It might also 
establish a foundation of fact upon 


which an executive department might 
be built. 
In the meantime, the federal gov- 


ernment need not stand still. It al- 
ready has in the Bureau of the 
Budget an agency with an orienta- 
tion in the direction of metropolitan 
problems and the skill and authority 
to take the steps necessary to al- 
leviate, if not to solve, them. The 
bureau might tackle the metropolitan 
problem along a number of fronts. 
First, it should work to achieve a 
more satisfactory definition of the 
term “metropolitan area” as used by 
the Census Bureau. The present defi- 
nition is arbitrary and artificial; it 

8 A bill to establish a commission 
somewhat along these lines was proposed 
by Representative Harold Ostertag to the 
85th Congress. See H.R. 5565, now before 


the House Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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includes rural areas and leaves out 
parts of contiguous urban areas, and 
the change in the 1950 census from 
those of previous years did little to 
relieve the difficulty. This should be 
a priority job, because the next cen- 
sus is just around the corner. 
Second, the bureau might conduct 
a number of pilot studies in perhaps 
a dozen metropolitan areas around 
the country, to sample the total im- 
pact of the federal government in 
those areas. Such studies could elicit 
accurate information as to the 
amount of federal money spent in 
those areas, the number of federal 
employees, the amount of land used 
and the effect of federal tax policies 
therein. The information it derives 
will permit the bureau to advise ex- 
ecutive agencies more wisely in the 
development of their urban programs. 


Special Studies 


Third, the bureau might encourage 
other agencies to make _ special 
studies of the impact of their own 
programs on metropolitan problems, 
where it is possible for them to do 
so. A good example would be in the 
matter of federal site selection. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
Defense Department and the General 
Services Administration should each 
analyze their cwn policies in relation 
to site selection to see what effect 
location of industrial plants, military 
installations and government build- 
ings has on the development of speci- 
fic metropolitan areas. 

Fourth, the bureau might seek to 
identify the persons in federal agen- 
cies who are charged with responsi- 
bility for urban affairs where they 
exist, and encourage the assignment 
of this function to a particular per- 
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son or unit in the agencies where 
such designations have not been 
made. Then it might prepare an 
inter-agency directory for use in all 
government departments. In_ the 
field, it might foster the creation of 
some sort of loosely knit organization 
of federal, state and local representa- 
tives on a regional basis along the 
lines of the Pacific Coast Inter- 
governmental Conference. In this 
way, a meeting place for the discus- 
sion of common problems would .be 
established, which should accomplish 
a great deal in the way of coordina- 
tion on the regional and local levels. 


The bureau could also help fed- 
eral agencies recruit experts in mu- 
nicipal and local government prob- 
lems for assignment to the larger fed- 
eral-state-municipal programs and 
could maintain a pool of consultants 
in the field which could be drawn 
upon as needed. 

Finally, the bureau might under- 
take an educational campaign within 
the government to acquaint person- 
nel in affected agencies with the 
nature and importance of the metro- 
politan problem and to impart to 
them a sense of urgency in regard to 
solving it. Whether it uses the mech- 
anism of a White House Conference 
on Metropolitan Problems for the 
purpose, as recommended by the Na- 
tional Planning Association, a fed- 
eral inter-agency committee or a 
series of regional conferences as were 
used in dealing with education be- 
yond the high school, makes little 
difference. The point is to emphasize 
the significance of metropolitan prob- 
lems particularly for federal em- 
ployees. 


No action by the federal govern- 
ment alone, however, will suffice. 
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Governments in metropolitan areas 
must put their own houses in order 
as well. So long as municipal officials 
flock to Washington for help on 
urban problems, end runs around 
even the most carefully built fed- 
eral organizational pattern will be 
possible. More extensive metropoli- 
tan planning and better coordination 
between municipal governments in 
single metropolitan areas are most 
pressing needs. 


Must Take Initiative 


The federal government cannot 
wait for local action. It must take the 
initiative and take it soon. The 
groundwork for the formulation of a 
suitable policy to cope with the 
mounting pressure of the metropoli- 
tan problem has already been laid. 
It is agreed that the solution to the 
problem is the primary responsibili- 
ty of the local and state govern- 
ments; that the federal government 
is obligated to facilitate local and 
state action to the greatest extent 
possible, particularly by providing 
research, education, technical ser- 
vices and financial assistance, per- 
haps through a system of payments 
in lieu of taxes; that the federal gov- 
ernment must assist in evolving a 
framework in which the solution to 
the problem can be harmoniously 
and effectively arrived at; and that, 
because of their nature, the federal 
government has especially strong 
responsibilities in the fields of high- 
way construction, housing, urban re- 
newal, airports, civil defense and 
public health. On this groundwork 
may be built an adequate and work- 
able policy for the future. Metro- 
politan areas and the nation as a 
whole should be able to look forward 
to its early construction. 





Rivers Get a Washing 


Efforts of citizens and officials on all levels to 


eliminate water pollution bring back clean streams. 


By PETER FARB* 


T HAS been years since anyone in 

his right mind has gone swimming 
in the Raritan, in northern New 
Jersey. Once a magnificent waterway 
wandering through a green country- 
side, the river gradually became 
choked with the refuse of civiliza- 
tion. Into just one of the Raritan’s 
tributaries poured ten million gal- 
lons of incompletely treated sewage 
and waste every day. The river be- 
came a plague instead of a beauty 
spot. State and municipal health de- 
partments issued stern warnings 
against going near the water. The 
leaden-gray, lifeless Raritan was an 
open sewer masquerading under the 
name of a river. 

Finally, about eleven years ago, 
the river became so choked with filth 
that the state sent out strong orders 
for pollution reform. That was when 
—after 40 years of talking—the peo- 
ple of the area decided to tackle the 
Augean job of “washing” the river. 
Through the county freeholders, they 
set up the Middlesex County Sewer- 
age Authority and gave it broad 
powers to work out a plan. The au- 
thority recommended construction of 
a trunk sewer—a 23-mile-long under- 
ground pipeline paralleling the river 
and leading to a modern, central 
treatment plant downstream. Wastes 


* Mr. Farb, formerly in the advertising 
and publishing business, is a free lance 
writer who has contributed to numerous 
national publications. He is a member of 
many conservation organizations. 
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from the whole valley would go into 
the pipe, not the river. The estimated 
cost, $30 million; annual charges, 
$1.5 million for operation and paying 
off a bond issue. 

The first chairman of the authority, 
George F. Smith, energetic president 
of Johnson & Johnson, makers of 
surgical dressings, stumped the valley, 
selling the idea to other industries 
and communities. A citizen’s organi- 
zation—‘“Restore the Raritan,” com- 
posed of about 40 garden and sports- 
men’s clubs, service organizations— 
campaigned hard for it. A movie 
about the Raritan’s plight was shown 
in nearly every theater in the valley; 
the film went to church and civic 
meetings, too, and with it went mem- 
bers of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce to boost the authority’s plan. 
When the plan came up for a vote, it 
won in a landslide. 


Early next year the wastes from 
nineteen municipalities and nine in- 
dustries, about 40 million gallons of 
gook a day, will start to flow unseen 
through underground pipes. Within a 
few years, more than a hundred mil- 
lion gallons of waste will be carried 
off daily, and the Raritan will run 
clean again for the first time in 
half a century. Property values have 
already risen near the river and the 
lands along its banks are becoming 
recreational assets. Old slum areas in 
New Brunswick are going down and 
the land is being planted to beauty. 
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New industries are again coming in, 
bringing new payrolls and purchasers. 


The scrubbing job given the Rari- 
tan is being duplicated on other 
blighted streams across the nation 
in a massive and concerted attack 
on pollution. Once-dying rivers, 
swarming with pollution, are being 
restored to new life. Kansas, in the 
last seven years, has built or con- 
tracted for 200 new sewage-treat- 
ment plants, and almost all the rivers 
in the state are washed clean. In II- 
linois, 95 per cent of the sewage sys- 
tems are the modern disposal type, 
whereas 25 years ago it was a mere 
26 per cent. In Oregon the beautiful 
Willamette River is being cleaned up 
and salmon may some day be run- 
ning by the millions again. Even the 
grimy Ohio River, in our industrial 
heartland, is getting a head-to-toe 
scrubbing. 


Industry Joins Fight 


Because water is industry’s most 
used raw material, many firms have 
joined the fight. The chemical in- 
dustry alone is spending $40 million 
each year on control of wastes from 
its manufacturing processes. Pulp 
and paper manufacturers have in- 
vested close to $100 million on treat- 
ment systems in the last decade; 
they’ve already cut the pollution per 
ton of paper to half of what it was 
ten years ago. 


The task of flushing our water- 
ways is a gigantic one: the U. S. 
Public Health Service estimates that 
about 16,000 municipal and indus- 
trial treatment works, costing rough- 
ly $9 billion to construct, are still 
needed. But dollars invested in les- 
sening pollution must _ inevitably 
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bring tremendous benefits. “The 
damage done by pollution is costing 
industries and the American people 
at least a billion dollars a year, may- 
be a couple of times more than that,” 
says Gordon McCallum, chief of 
Public Health Service’s Water Sup- 
ply and Water Pollution Control 
Program. 

By curbing pollution, communities 
encourage growth: Cumberland, 
Maryland, succeeded in attracting 
new industry when it rid itself of 
pollution. Last year when the town 
put up a modern sewage treatment 
plant, a new $40 million industry fol- 
lowed and more factories are on the 
way. That pollution control boosts 
property values was demonstrated in 
the New York City area where, after 
a waterfront cleanup, real estate 
along the Brooklyn Shore Parkway 
soared 68 per cent. 


The new federal water pollution 
control act (Public Law 660) passed 
last year reaffirms the prime respon- 
sibility of the states in combating 
pollution, and strengthens state pol- 
lution control agencies through finan- 
cial aid, research and technical as- 
sistance. But it also gives Public 
Health Service enforcement powers 
to alleviate abuses of interstate 
streams. A vital part of this legisla- 
tion is that it provides for Public 
Health Service and for the states to 
administer grants to assist communi- 
ties in getting out of the pollution 
mess—as much as $50 million a year 
for a minimum of ten years. 

If there is any doubt that the 
American people want to lick the 
pollution blight, look at the response 
to P.L. 660. Some 1,000 communi- 
ties have already filed applications. 
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Of the 400 construction grants made 
to date, federal aid has averaged only 
about 20 per cent of the cost. This 
relatively small involvement of fed- 
eral money has stimulated tremen- 
dous spending by communities. In 
the first nine months of the grant 
program it had already stimulated 
municipal construction efforts exceed- 
ing those of any previous year. 


States, too, are helping municipali- 
ties finance treatment plants. Ver- 
mont has mustered a million dollars 
to aid communities. This investment 
will earn back many more dollars, be- 
cause clean waters are vital to Ver- 
mont, where vacationers who visit 
the state to swim, fish and boat bring 
wealth. The state’s thriving dairy 
farms depend on clean water as do 
the new industries the state is try- 
ing to attract. 


Citizen Action 


When an inspired citizenry decides 
to liberate streams from senseless 
pollution, there’s no stopping them. 
Witness what the 50-member Cook 
County (Illinois) Clean Streams 
Committee has accomplished. Four 
years ago, this group of Chicago con- 
servationists decided that it had 
had enough of the pollution that was 
damaging one of the county’s top 
recreational assets—the 42,000-acre 
Forest Preserve District. Through it 
flow 125 miles of streams. In one 
area, the filth was so bad that a Girl 
Scout troop, before taking a canoe 
trip, had to be inoculated against 
typhoid. 

The committee divided the mem- 
bership into watershed groups, each 
assigned to policing a_ particular 
stream in the county. Members took 
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to the water in their outboards, or 
combed the banks on foot, pinpoint- 
ing locations where contamination 
was suspect. Largely through com- 
mittee efforts 25 new disposal plants 
have been built and 40 miles of 
badly befouled streams have been 
greatly improved and opened to boat- 
ing and fishing. So successful has this 
campaign been that Clean Streams 
Committees are springing up in 
neighboring Illinois counties. 

How long does it take to bring a 
poisoned river back to life? For a 
century, Pennsylvania’s 110-mile 
Schuylkill waterway, which traverses 
an area containing a third of the 
state’s population and empties into 
the Delaware River at Philadelphia, 
was described as “too thick to navi- 
gate, too thin to cultivate.” Some 
ship captains refused to dock at the 
port of Philadelphia because of the 
corrosion from this contaminated 
stream. 

But, a dozen years ago, Pennsy]- 
vania, armed with new clean streams 
legislation, decided to rehabilitate the 
Schuylkill. Within two years, the 47 
collieries in the headwaters, which 
poured two million tons of coal wash- 
ings into the river each year, had in- 
stalled desilting systems. Every mu- 
nicipality from Reading downstream 
along the Schuylkill put up a new 
sewage plant or enlarged old ones. 
The city of Philadelphia invested 
$80 million toward abatement of mu- 
nicipal and factory wastes; industries 
in the Philadelphia area spent an ad- 
ditional $40 million to make the 
scrubbing complete. 

Now look at this once ruined river. 
They’re using the old swimming holes 
again and there’s boating on the 
Schuylkill once more. Municipalities 
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which tap the river for their water 
supply report more economical opera- 
tion, greater safety in their purify- 
ing plants. Water-short industries 
which formerly had to develop their 
own supplies from wells because of 
the polluted state of the river are 
using Schuylkill water again. 

The Public Health Service and the 
states have been working on cheaper 
methods of waste treatment than the 
conventional filtration-and-aeration 
plants. One of these, the oxidation 
pond, is being used successfully by 
upwards of 150 smaller communities 
in a dozen states, mostly in the Mis- 
souri River basin. The main require- 
ment for installing an oxidation pond 
is cheap land since it requires con- 
siderable space. But ponds cost only 
a fraction of conventional treatment 
plants to construct, and practically 
nothing to operate. 

An oxidation pond is nothing but a 
shallow outdoor lagoon where the 
sewage undergoes natural treatment. 
It’s this simple: sewage flowing into 
the pond makes the algae grow, and 
that gives off oxygen. The more oxy- 
gen, the faster the bacteria break 
down the sewage. 

I visited a sewage lagoon near 
Kansas City. From the road it looked 
like a farm pond surrounded by trees 
and greens. There was no odor, no 
complicated machinery, no full-time 
operating crew to be paid. Nature, 
with an inexpensive assist, was tak- 
ing care of a municipal waste prob- 
lem herself. Nearby was an expen- 
sive, conventional system; yet tests 
showed that the treatment performed 
here in this simple lagoon gave su- 
perior results—at approximately one- 
sixth the cost. 

One of the small communities find- 
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ing an oxidation pond the answer to 
municipal wastes is Killdeer, North 
Dakota. Formerly, this town sent 
sewage into a tiny stream which 
emptied into Lake Ilo. This is a 
recreational lake—built by the state 
with federal aid—and the pollution 
was endangering the fishing and bath- 
ing facilities which served three com- 
munities. It was discouraging agri- 
cultural use of the land along the 
creek since farmers couldn’t use the 
tainted stream to water their cattle. 
But that’s all changed now. Under 
a P.L. 660 grant, Killdeer is just 
completing its lagoon, at a cost of 
about $3,500. What would have 
been the price of a comparable, con- 
ventional treatment plant? Rough- 
ly $45,000! 


Can Be Attractive 


Many people mistakenly think that 
sewage plants are best assigned to 
the same vicinity as the town dump. 
But modern day methods of build- 
ing and operating treatment plants 
prevent them from blighting sur- 
rounding areas. In fact, the new sew- 
age plant at West Caldwell, New 
Jersey, will be completely surrounded 
by an 1,800-acre county park. And a 
new plant I saw in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, looked as attractive as any 
other municipal building. 

Technical assistance to any mu- 
nicipality in the nation is available 
from the states and the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Your state depart- 
ment of health can tell you if your 
town qualifies for a P.L. 660 grant. 
It is a cause to challenge citizens 
everywhere. The reward: the inspir- 
ing sight of a poisoned stream again 
taking its place as a noble carrier of 
our most vital resource—clean water. 





Tri-state Cooperation 


New York — New Jersey — Connecticut local officials act 


through New York Metropolitan Regional Conference. 


By ROBERT F. WAGNER* 


| ORDER to understand the 
nature of metropolitan growth, it 
is necessary first to appraise the 
forces at work throughout the Ameri- 
can economy. Metropolitan growth 
is not a new thing, it is only an ac- 
celeration of what has happened be- 
fore. From early times, when people 
settled at the tip of Manhattan 
Island, they began fanning outward, 
thus creating the first group of met- 
ropolitan problems on this continent. 
The consolidation of New York’s five 
boroughs in 1898 was one way of 
meeting the requirements of metro- 
politan development—a way which is 
even today being tried in other parts 
of the country. 


What is new is the change in the 
American pattern of living as the re- 
sult of new technologies and the pro- 
cesses of history that affect all peo- 
ple. This new pattern has created 
special tensions upon our cities. 
These tensions and our efforts at 
dealing with them are producing 
what political scientists call the met- 
ropolitan age. 

What has brought about the 
changed pattern of American life? 
We may perhaps be able to reduce 


* Mr. Wagner has been mayor of New 
York City since 1954. Previously he 
served the city as chairman of the city 
planning commission and in other capaci- 
ties. He was president of the borough of 
Manhattan from 1949 to 1953 and a 
member of the New York State Assembly 
from 1937 te 1940. 
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the welter of contributing events to 
seven categories. 

There is (1) the spectacular 
growth of population, a growth that 
places a tremendous burden on all 
the urban services that people re- 
quire and demand in mid-twentieth 
century. The 174 metropolitan areas 
in this country contain about 60 per 
cent of the nation’s population. 
Present forecasts indicate that by 
1975 these areas will hold about 70 
per cent of the American people. 
Simultaneously, population in rural 
areas is declining. 

(2) The unprecedented standard 
of living and the reduced work-week, 
providingsmore leisure time than any 
people has ever enjoyed before. In- 
deed, there is already some evidence 
of a four-day work-week lurking in 
the future. 

(3) The advent of machines on 
the farm and new methods of agricul- 
ture, making it possible for fewer 
men to produce more food, marking 
a decline in farming as a way of life 
and a push of rural dwellers toward 
the cities. 

(4) The great new industrial and 
technological developments—really a 
continuation of the industrial revolu- 
tion. With automation and new forms 
of industrial energy in prospect, the 
pattern of American living will prob- 
ably undergo even more profound 
changes. 

(5) The clustering of factories in 
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and around our large central cities, 
where labor supply, transportation 
facilities and urban services are 
readily available. 

(6) The restlessness of the Ameri- 
can people and the resulting mass 
population movements, especially 
since World War II. 

(7) The inexpensive mass-produced 
automobile and the hard-surfaced 
roads, making it possible for people 
to be transported speedily and easily 
and to change their mode of life with 
little effort—from rural to urban or 
city to suburban. 


Voluntary Approach 
Metropolitan development works 
in various ways in different parts of 
the country. In some places, consoli- 
dation and annexation is taking place. 
This approach we have rejected in the 
New York-New Jersey—Connecticut 


metropolitan area. We feel there is a 
great value to the idea of community 
life and community home rule—a 
value which we must not overwhelm 


or destroy. Moreover, in a metro- 
politan region traversing three states 
there would be almost insuperable 
constitutional barriers to further con- 
solidation. 

In some parts of the nation, special 
districts have been created for special 
purposes. Authorities are set up to 
perform certain specific functions, 
like our Port of New York Authority 
and our Triboro Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority. 

In some places the county has 
taken on a new importance as the 
functional unit of local government. 

Joint work is sometimes done by 
contract arrangements among abut- 
ting communities. 

We have tried the voluntary ap- 
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proach. This was perhaps the best 
way we could begin in an area as im- 
mense, as diverse and as complex as 
the tri-state area of which New York 
City is a part. And for us the volun- 
tary approach has worked. 

As we learn more about the proc- 
esses of metropolitan growth, we are 
at the same time producing concrete 
achievements through the Metropoli- 
tan Regional Conference, an action 
unit set up to deal with and coordi- 
nate regional matters. 

What are the next steps? 

We will probably see statutory 
recognition for the existing fact—a 
functioning organization of the elec- 
ted public officials in the area, com- 
bined to act jointly upon the prob- 
lems that affect our communities 
jointly. 

We may look for closer collabora- 
tion upon specifics—perhaps through 
the creation of administrative mecha- 
nisms for the tri-state area. One such 
mechanism, now under study by the 
Metropolitan Regional Conference, is 
the bi-state transit district proposed 
by the Rapid Transit Commission. 
Whatever new governmental machin- 
ery is set up as an intermediate layer 
between the local communities and 
the three states, the Metropolitan 
Conference will be the permanent 
base upon which this machinery will 
rest. 

We must anticipate at the state 
and federal levels a keener apprecia- 
tion of what the metropolitan move- 
ment means. Such understanding is 
deeply necessary if we are to make 
progress. We must not find ourselves 
—as we have so often—coming to 
the federal government hat in hand 
because officials in Washington re- 
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fuse to see what is happening in the 
nation’s urban regions. 

Historically, the federal orienta- 
tion has been towards the rural areas. 
It is time the federal government 
recognized that it has a responsibility 
to the regions where most of the na- 
tion’s population is now concentrated. 
As a first step, I suggest that the 
federal government should evaluate 
its presently dispersed activities af- 
fecting metropolitan areas, with a 
view to providing more effective co- 
ordination. This action would facil- 
itate the work of the states and of 
the localities in dealing with our 
region-wide problems. 


Federal Cooperation 
On our side, we should take an ac- 


tive interest in federal legislative 
matters that affect the whole region. 


The elected officials of my area did 
so in opposing slum clearance cut- 


backs. Another example was legis- 
lation designed to weaken the regu- 
lations on natural gas producers, 
which would bring about rate in- 
creases to consumers. The mayors 
and county officials of this area acted 
jointly to protest that legislation. 

We must inquire why flood control 
receives no greater attention from the 
federal government. Many of the 
communities of the region, particu- 
larly in Connecticut, know the trage- 
dy of floods and know what it means 
to face such disasters without ade- 
quate governmental assistance. 

In the field of civil defense, Wash- 
ington has still not established the 
over-all outlook to help guide us in 
this region. 

I don’t imply that urban interests 
are entirely neglected by the federal 
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government. But cities and regions 
are still federal step-children. 

On the state level there appears to 
be a growing concern for metropoli- 
tan area problems. Governor Harri- 
man of New York has called a meet- 
ing on metropolitan development for 
September 1957, with the governors 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island and Pennsylva- 
nia participating, along with various 
county and municipal officials. 

We need the assistance of the 
states in many ways—for example, in 
dealing with uniformity of traffic 
regulations, in helping supply recrea- 
tional requirements, in matters of 
state aid, in procuring legislation to 
enable us to work together on local 
problems more effectively, and—if 
we should deem it necessary—to help 
create special purpose agencies to 
deal with various matters that can- 
not be solved locally. 

The states can do much to ease the 
great financial burdens that face all 
our communities—especially the new 
villages and towns rising on the pe- 
riphery of the region. In fact, one of 
the matters that needs particularly 
close study is the fiscal relationships 
among the governmental units of the 
area. 

Metropolitan regional cooperation 
can, in a single decade, help us 
achieve many gains. Let me give 
you some. 

We may hope to alleviate the traf- 
fic and transit burdens that affect the 
whole area. We have already begun 
to work for such solutions—by set- 
ting up a regional traffic communica- 
tion system, by studying the pos- 
sibilities of helicopter commuting, by 
working toward uniform traffic codes, 
by taking action concerning the de- 
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caying commuter railroad lines in the 
region. We hope to evaluate the idea 
of a New York City—North Jersey 
loop transit arrangement proposed 
recently—and to go on from there. 

Let me interpose a word here to 
those who constantly complain about 
traffic difficulties: the time we would 
have to begin really worrying would 
be if people stopped wanting to get 
into New York. We have a traffic 
problem because our city and the 
metropolitan region are economically 
alive and prosperous. I would rather 
worry about too many automobiles 
than too few. 


Solving Problems 


We will have, in ten years, cleaner 
water in the Hudson and in Long 
Island Sound, and purer air. Our 
regional efforts are bringing together 
the communities of North Jersey and 
New York City to seek out and elim- 
inate the sources of contamination. 
We are planning an air pollution 
warning system. 

In the next decade, the water sup- 
ply problems of our neighboring com- 
munities will be solved. This will re- 
quire regional, state and probably 
federal action. We in New York City 
have an assured water supply for the 
next half-century. We want to as- 
sist our neighbors in reaching an as- 
sured supply, too. 
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We will resolve the problem 
created by increased recreational 
needs. There is a spirit of coopera- 
tion among the outlying communi- 
ties which we have approached con- 
cerning closed-off recreational areas. 
We are studying the available re- 
maining recreational spots in the re- 
gion. The purpose of the study is 
to find where these places are, and 
then to determine how they can be 
obtained for general use before they 
are subdivided into real estate de- 
velopments. 

We will plan more effectively than 
we have until now for land use in the 
interests of the entire region. We 
must make certain that the remain- 
ing land areas in our region are not 
despoiled and ruined by develop- 
ments that take no account of exist- 
ing facilities or pay little heed to the 
totai needs of the local community 
and the region. 

These are only a few aspects of 
the metropolitan problem. There is 
an opportunity here for creative, 
imaginative work. We are not follow- 
ing precedents, we are making them. 
Our objective is nothing less than a 
brave new world—not the kind that 
Huxley wrote about, but the kind 
in which we and our children can live 
more freely, enjoy more fully and 
safely the fruits of man’s growth 
and knowledge. 
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Two Virginia Cities 
Consolidate 


Newport News and Warwick 
Will Merge in July 1958 
FOR THE third time in the history 


of Virginia local government, a 
merger of primary political subdivisions 
will occur when the cities of Newport 
News and Warwick consolidate as one 
city on July 1, 1958. Approval of the 
merger was given by the voters of each 
of the cities in a special election held 
July 16, 1957. The count in Newport 
News was overwhelmingly in favor of 
consolidation—4,398 for and only 873 
against. Warwick’s vote was much 
closer—3,938 for and 3,253 against. The 
large favorable vote in Newport News 
provided a two-to-one majority in the 
two cities combined. 

The new city, to be named in Septem- 
ber, will rank first among Virginia cities 
in land area—approximately 65 square 
miles—and probably third in population— 
approximately 110,000. On the effective 
date of the consolidation the new count 
of primary political subdivisions in Vir- 
ginia will be 98 counties and 31 cities. 

Only twice before have such consolida- 
tions of Virginia primary political sub- 
divisions (cities and counties) occurred. 
In 1910 the cities of Richmond and Man- 
chester combined as the city of Rich- 
mond; in 1952 the city of Hampton and 
the county of Elizabeth City consolidated 
as the city of Hampton. Under the prac- 
tice of city-county separation in Virginia, 
the 1958 merger will have much the 
same effect as would a consolidation of 
two counties in most other states. 

This favorable action on the two-city 
merger in the Lower Peninsula is only 
one in a series of governmental rear- 
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rangements that have either been at- 
tempted or have been approved in that 
area since the war.1 In 1952, there were 
five units of government in the Lower 
Peninsula—two cities, two counties and 
one town. When the merger takes effect 
in 1958 only two cities—the consolidated 
city and Hampton—will remain. One 
does not have to be a prophet to forecast 
with a reasonable degree of certainty 
that in due course there will be yet an- 
other effort to reduce the two cities 
to one. 


On this the proponents of 
consolidation avoided an earlier mistake 
by providing for separate referenda to 
decide on consolidation and on the name 
of the new city. In November 1956, a 
proposal to merge the cities of Hamp- 
ton, Newport News and Warwick, which 
was defeated, had to carry the burden 
of the unpopular proposed name of “Port 
City.” By legislative act, the proponents 
were barred from using the name of 
“Hampton Roads.” The July 16 refer- 
endum was restricted to the issue of 
consolidation and an accompanying 
“consolidation agreement.” 


occasion 


A second referendum will be held on 
September 10 to determine the name of 
the new city. The consolidation agree- 
ment calls for the names of Newport 


News, Warwick and Newport News- 
Warwick to be on the ballot. In addi- 


tion, other names may be placed on the 
ballot by a petition signed by at least 
100 qualified voters. If none of the 
proposed names receives a majority of 
the votes cast on the question, a second 
election is to be held on September 25 
with the choice restricted to the two 
names receiving the largest number of 
votes in the first election. 


1 See the Review, October 1956, pages 
443-444, and December 1956, page 548. 
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The consolidation agreement includes 
a transition schedule and a proposed new 
charter for the consolidated city. The 
transition schedule calls for the election 
of the new city council in November 
1957, the election of the required con- 
stitutional officers in April 1958 and the 
beginning of operations under consolida- 
tion on July 1, 1958. The proposed 
charter will be submitted to the regular 
session of the General Assembly in 
January 1958 for approval. As the two 
cities have the council-manager form of 
government, there was no question on 
this point. The consolidated city will 
have a council of seven members elected 
at large, a mayor selected by the council 
from its membership, and a city manager 
appointed by the council. After their 
election, the new council members are 
authorized to meet and make such deci- 
sions as they may deem necessary to 
bring about an orderly transition to the 
new government. 

The forthcoming merger will- unite 
two areas which present the familiar 
metropolitan condition of the central 
city and the suburb. Newport News is 
the central city where business and 
heavy industry are concentrated. At the 
same time, Newport News is almost 
completely developed and has been barred 
from annexation because of the two 
cities of Hampton and Warwick on its 
borders. Warwick is the suburb with 
light business and residences, and a large 
rural area available for expansion and 
development. This paradox of a city 
with a large rural area arises out of the 
transition of Warwick from county to 
city status in 1952 in order to escape 
from annexation attempts by Newport 
News. It will be instructive to observe 
the extent to which the consolidated city 
can take advantage of this unusual op- 
portunity to provide for the orderly 
growth of an area which is both urban 
and rural. 

The disappearance of Warwick as a 
governmental unit in Virginia will close 
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the chapter on an episode of local gov- 
ernment history which began in 1634 
when the Colonial Assembly created the 
eight original shires (counties), one of 
which was Warwick (then called War- 
wick River). In contrast, Newport 
News is virtually a newcomer. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1896. 
WELDON Cooper 
Cuester W. BAIN 
University of Virginia 


Council-Manager Plan 


Developments 


Batavia, New York, (1950 popula- 
tion 17,799) adopted a council-manager 
charter on June 18. It was drafted by 
a charter commission elected in Septem- 
ber 1956. After many hearings and 
thorough study the final draft was filed 
with the city clerk on April 18, 1957. 
The manager is called “administrator” 
and is appointed by a council of nine— 
three elected at large and one from each 
of six wards. Council will be chosen at 
the 1957 general election. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation announces adoption of the coun- 
cil-manager plan by Benecta (7,284), 
Darry City, Hotttster (4,903), 
Seasipe (15,381), CALIFORNIA; 
Firat Rock, MicnHican, (1,931) 
CaLieNnTE, Nevapa, (970), not previously 
listed in the Review. The name of Dairy 
City is expected to be made Cypress. 

An ordinance creating the position of 
manager has been enacted in JEFFERSON 
TownsuHip, ALLEGHENY County, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, (5,534) and a manager has 
been appointed. 

BENSALEM (11,365), in the same state, 
has also adopted the manager plan. 

A selectman-manager type of charter 
has been drafted for the town of FAt- 
MOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, for action by 
the state legislature. 

In SoutH Kincstown, Ruope IsLanp, 
the charter commission, by a five to 


and 
also 
and 
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four vote on July 10, turned down the 
straight plan. It 
adopted a motion endorsing strong coun- 
cil government without reference to any 
specific method of administration. 

A proposal to adopt the town manager 
plan was defeated in Wuinpsor Locks, 
Connecticut, on July 13 by about a 
hundred votes. 

The WutLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA, 
Lions Club has followed the example of 
the Rotary Club in going on record in 
favor of the council-manager plan. The 
Lions proposed a referendum if the 
council does not adopt the plan. 

At a special election in CRESTVIEW, 
FLoripa, a proposed council-manager 
charter was rejected by a vote of 812 
to 574. 

The present fourteen-man city council 
in ALTON, ILLINOIS, voted nine to two 
on July 24 to engage a city manager, 
leaving the offices of clerk and treasurer 
elective. The comprehensive plan for 
manager, and council of four 
members elected at large, in line with 
the referendum vote last February, can- 
not go into effect for two years. 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN, voted 12,382 to 
10,407 in April to abandon the council- 
manager plan, according to a recount of 
the votes. 

BRooKFIELD, Missourt, voted 1,012 to 
737 at a special election on June 25 
to abandon the council-manager plan 
adopted eleven years ago. The total vote 
of 1,749 was in contrast to a vote of 2,500 
at a special election on February 26, 
when a water bond issue was defeated. 
Brookfield’s population is estimated at 
6,000. 

The Supreme Court of ARKANSAS has 
unanimously approved the amended state 
optional manager plan act. This decision 
paves the way for installation of the plan 
in Lirtte Rock, where the option was 
adopted in November 1956. Backers of 
the change are calling for an election to 
choose the city’s board of directors under 
the new government. 


council-manager 


mayor 
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WINsLow, Arizona, voted 288 to 63 
on July 8 to adopt a council-manager 
home rule charter, drafted by a commis- 
sion of freeholders, to become effective 
when approved by the governor. It is 
the fifth Arizona city to do so. Only 
one-fifth of the registered voters par- 
ticipated in the election. The charter 
provides for six councilmen who will be 
elected for four-year, staggered terms, 
and an elective mayor, chosen for a two- 
year term. The council appoints the 
manager, city clerk, treasurer, attorney 
and police judge, and the manager will 
name other department heads. The 
charter prescribes the merit system and 
enjoins the council and individual coun- 
cilmen, except as authorized by law, 
from interfering with the administrative 
duties of the manager. 


A special election on adopting the 
council-manager plan in Pasco, WAsH- 
INGTON, has been set for September 10, 
as a result of a petition. Mayor Harry 
V. Custer opposes the proposed plan. 


New York Home Rule 
Law Strengthened 


The city home rule law of New York 
State in the course of the years got into 
various courts and suffered minor dam- 
age. A new law (Chapter 1027, Laws of 
New York State), which the governor 
signed April 28, 1957, meticulously col- 
lects and repairs these cases: a city may 
now by local action adopt a new charter 
without disguising it as a sweeping 
amendment, 10 per cent petitions need 
not run beyond 30,000 names, matter re- 
pealed or superseded may be omitted 
without invalidating a petition, remedy 
is provided if the city clerk improperly 
declares petitions insufficient, the city is 
required to publish the proposal, the peti- 
tioners are given watchers and chal- 
lengers and access to the counting, and 
failure to provide for paying a new 


salary list incident to the new charter 
peti- 


structure will not invalidate the 
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tioned measure although it may have to 
await a new fiscal year to take effect. 


R.S.C. 
St. Louis Rejects 
Strong Mayor Charter 


By a vote of 106,855 to 71,146 on 
August 6 the citizens of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, defeated a proposed strong-mayor 
charter! and decided to continue with its 
charter of 1914. 

The total vote of 178,001 (not includ- 
ing absentee ballots) was about half the 
registration of 354,000 and was the 
heaviest for any separate special election 
in St. Louis in recent times. 

The proposed charter was supported 
by most civic and religious organizations 
and the two St. Louis newspapers as well 
as by Mayor Raymond R. Tucker. It 
was opposed by most of the 29 aldermen, 
most of the political ward organizations 
and organized labor. Points raised by 
the opposition included greater power 
for the mayor, reduction of the board of 
aldermen from 29 members to 15, eight 
of whom would be elected at large and 
seven from districts, as against the 
election of aldermen from the 28 individ- 
ual wards, and the increased number of 
items to which license taxes could be 
applied. 


Prospective Home Rule 
Charters in Rhode Island 


A charter commission of nine members 
was elected in the early summer to draft 
a home rule charter for Bristol, Rhode 
Island. It must submit a charter pro- 
posal to the town council within a year, 
so that the voters may pass upon it in 
November 1958. 

At the same time the charter commis- 
sion of the city of Warwick gave final 
approval to a proposed home rule char- 
ter, along strong-mayor lines, upon which 


1 See the Review, April 1957, page 
202. 
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it has been working for a year past. It 
is to be voted on in November. 


Home Rule Makes 


Progress in Nevada 


The newly reorganized Nevada Munic- 
ipal Association gained a victory in the 
legislature with enactment of a law 
which makes the general laws for cities 
and towns inapplicable to chartered 
cities. 

The association’s executive 
Claude Cauble, who also serves as city 
clerk of Sparks, had designated this as 
the first step toward municipal home rule 
in fact and not just in name. 

Nei D. HuMPHREY 
Executive Secretary 


secretary, 


Nevada Taxpayers Association 


Washington Cities Pledge 
To Fight for Home Rule 


At its 23rd annual convention, June 6- 
7, the Association of Washington Cities 
adopted by acclamation a_ vigorously 
outspoken statement of municipal policy 
for the 1957-58 year. It called for an 
end to interference by the state in local 
affairs and for recognition of the right 
of municipalities to adequate taxes and 
other revenues. 

It declared that “cities are still placed 
in the role of all but complete subservi- 
ence to the state legislature, which has 
often flagrantly disregarded the rights, 
responsibilities and obligations of munici- 
pal governments” and pledged the asso- 
ciation “to work in every possible way 
for a solution to the financial strait- 
jacket in which cities find themselves” ; 
also to strive “for greater local autonomy 
in every area and to protect and pre- 
serve the inherent rights of local self- 
government.” 

“If the legislature does not take action 
to stave off the plight of municipal gov- 
ernments,” the statement said, “the in- 
itiative route remains open. Perhaps a 
direct appeal to the people would aid.” 
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N. Y. Mayors’ Conference 
Seeks Local Autonomy 


Home rule 


resolutions 


was predominant in the 
adopted at the 1957 annual 
meeting of the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors. A reap- 
constitutional provisions 


complete 
praisal of the 
relating to home rule was recommended, 
and the leaders of the 
legislature were asked “to appoint to the 
Constitutional 
representatives and advisors of local gov- 
ernment in order to be certain that the 
problems of local government will be 
given due consideration at the next con- 
stitutional convention, should the people 
decide to have such a convention.” The 
conference also recommended enactment 
of statewide laws to obviate the need for 
special acts of the legislature to provide 
for the annexation of territory to cities. 


governor and 


Convention Commission 


lowa Creates 
‘Buffer’ Zones 


The Iowa General Assembly has 
created a buffer zone of all unincorpor- 
ated areas within three miles of the 
present or future boundaries of all cities 
having a population of 15,000 or more. 
Within this zone incorporation of an- 
other municipality would be prohibited. 

The substantial population growth in 
areas surrounding the larger cities in 
Iowa has created many problems of an 
urban character. Around several of these 
cities there has been an effort to forestall 
annexation to the central city by in- 
corporating territory which has inade- 
quate resources to provide city services. 

The legislature has attempted to pro- 
tect the interests of the cities in the 
future growth and development within 
the entire urban area by the passage of 
this legislation. 

Roy L. MILter 
Executive Secretary 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
of Des Moines 
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Local Government Study 


Planned for Missouri 


A joint interim committee of the Mis- 
souri General Assembly will study prob- 
lems of local government under authority 
of a bill recently signed by Governor 
James T. Blair, Jr. 


The committee of five 
senators and five representatives with the 
assistance of staff of the 
Committee on Legislative Research. 


will consist 


the research 


The bill outlines several broad areas of 
study including problems of metropolitan 
areas; problems of local governments in 
interstate areas; state advisory and ad- 
ministrative supervision of local govern- 
ment; intergovernmental relations in- 
volving local, state and national govern- 
mental programs; problems of facilitat- 
ing greater coordination among levels of 
government and among units of local 
government; and the need for adjust- 
ments in area, organization, functions and 
finance of reorganized governments. 


The committee is responsible for mak- 
ing a report of its findings and recom- 
mendations to the governor and the 
legislature by January 1, 1960. 

R. P. Knutu 
Research Director 


Missouri Public Expenditure Survey 


Los Angeles Makes Quarterly 
Estimate of Population 


The city of Los Angeles has a pro- 
gram of preparing and publishing an of- 
ficial quarterly population and housing 
inventory estimate by census tracts and 
community areas. According to George 
A. Terhune, assistant city administrative 
officer, writing in Western City, this was 
set up to promote greater uniformity in 
administrative plarning in all city depart- 
ments and to minimize the necessity for 
independent estimates by separate depart- 
ments or bureaus. 
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The estimate is based on data derived 
from a special census in 1956 and on 
analysis of residential building permits 
in each of 327 census tracts. It is kept 
up to date by noting additional dwelling 
units in new single-family and multiple- 
dwelling buildings, additions and altera- 
tions that increase the number of dwell- 
ing units, housing relocations and demo- 
litions of residential buildings. Tentative 
population factors per dwelling unit for 
each census tract were calculated on the 
basis of the 1956 special census and are 
reviewed by the city planning depart- 
ment, which adjusts for special condi- 
tions such as residents in institutions, 
hotels and other buildings not counted 
among dwelling units. 


Constitution Changes Proposed 
In State of Washington 


The 1957 legislature of the state of 
Washington adopted six joint resolutions 
whereby as many proposed constitutional 
amendments will be placed on the ballot 
in November 1958. They would do the 
following : 

Permit voters of a school district to 
approve levies in excess of the 40-mill 
limit for two years in the case of opera- 
tion and for four years in the case of 
capital outlays; 

Permit salaries fixed by the legislature 
to be changed during a term of office— 
now forbidden; also permit appointment 
or election of incumbent legislators to 
positions created by the current legisla- 
ture; 

Permit, by compact, changes in the 
state’s boundary resulting from changes 
in the course of the Columbia River; 

Place legislative and congressional re- 
apportionment and redistricting in the 
hands of a commission upon failure of the 
legislature to act; 

Permit employment of chaplains by all 
state custodial, correctional and mental 
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institutions (now limited to the peniten- 
tiary and the reformatory) ; 
Permit increase in existing 
for retired public employees. 
In addition to these constitutional 
amendments there will be submitted a 
$25,000,000 bond issue proposal, for state 
penal, charitable and educational institu- 
tions, repayable from the state sales tax. 
Also an initiative measure to establish 
a civil service system for most employees 


pensions 


of sheriffs’ offices. 


Kentucky to Vote 
On Two Amendments 


At the general election in November 
the voters of Kentucky will be asked to 
vote on two proposed amendments to the 
state constitution. One would permit 
consideration of five instead of only two 
amendments by the voters at one time; 
the other would make the state super- 
intendent of public instruction appointive 
rather than elective. 


Oregon Electoral 
Code Revamped 


The 1957 Oregon legislature adopted 


seven bills accomplishing an extensive 
overhauling of Oregon's election 
The changes are expected to permit con- 
improvement in 
chanics; they also provide some interest- 
ing innovations. 

Changes were based primarily on the 
recommendations of an interim commit- 
tee established by the 1955 legislature, 
chaired by Senator Pat Lonergan of 
Portland. Fully three-quarters of the 
committee’s recommendations were en- 
acted into law, despite the fact that not 
a single member of the committee re- 
turned to the 1957 legislature. 

Although the interim committee 
predominantly Republican, its 
mendations received the inaugural en- 
dorsement of Democratic Governor Rob- 


code. 


siderable election me- 


was 
recom- 
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ert D. Holmes. On this happy bipartisan 
note the legislature began its considera- 
tion of the twelve bills submitted by the 
committee. 

Four bills, aimed at shortening the 
ballot by removing elected superintend- 
ents of public instruction, coroners, as- 
sessors and recorders, quickly fell by 
the wayside—at the behest of these of- 
ficials. Another which would have al- 
tered the existing method of filling 
vacancies in elective offices also died in 
committee. The proposal of the commit- 
tee to centralize responsibility for report- 
ing of campaign receipts and expendi- 
tures and provide for pre-election report- 
ing and publicity was emasculated, al- 
though enforcement of present post-elec- 
tion reporting was strengthened by au- 
thorizing the secretary of state to initiate 
prosecution when local officials fail to 
act. 

Of the other seven bills, one to liberal- 
ize absentee voting passed both houses 


unanimously. The new law will permit 


applications for absentee ballots to be 
received until the day before election in 
bona fide emergencies and the receipt of 
such ballots by the county clerk as long 
as the polls are open on election day. 


The remaining six bills received a 
total of eighteen negative votes on their 
way through the 60-member House and 
30-member Senate. This record of bi- 
partisan support is even more remarkable 
in view of the fundamental nature of 
many of the changes. A partial list of 
the more notable changes includes: 

1. Making the secretary of state the 
chief election officer, with authority to 
law, devise forms and 
assure uniformity in 


interpret the 
otherwise act to 
election administration. 

2. Giving the county clerk commen- 
surate authority in supervising the con- 
duct of local district elections. 

3. Deleting virtually every form and 
prescribed procedure and _ substituting 
statements of legislative objectives to be 
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achieved by procedures devised by re- 
sponsible administrative officials. 
4. Redefining non-financial 
practices to delete unenforceable provi- 
sions and define more clearly the remain- 


corrupt 


ing prohibitions. 

5. Of national 
change in the presidential primary law. 
Every candidate for presidential nomina- 
tion in the primary of any other state 
will be entered in the Oregon primary. 
Senator Taft sat out the Oregon primary 
in 1952; Adlai Stevenson and Estes Ke- 
fauver did not file in 1956 and were sub- 
sequently embroiled in a write-in cam- 
paign. The new provisions would result 
in the entrance in the Oregon primary of 
all candidates, favorite sons included, 
who had been entered in the primary of 
another state (and had not availed them- 
selves of the privilege of withdrawing). 
Oregon convention delegates will have 
somewhat more freedom for convention 
maneuvering. Old law required use of 
“best efforts” on behalf of the winner of 
the preferential poll. The new code re- 
quires “best efforts” for two ballots and 
longer, unless the winner of the Oregon 
poll receives fewer than 35 per cent of 
the convention votes or releases the dele- 
gates from their pledge. 

There are many other interesting 
changes, such as those which permit a 
flexible number of three or more precinct 
election clerks; inclusion of statements 
by county candidates in Oregon's unique 
voters’ pamphlet; newspaper publication 
of sample ballots; designation of presi- 
dential electors by party central commit- 
tees (in lieu of primary election); and 
elimination of the candidate’s place of 
residence from the ballot unless needed 
to distinguish candidates of similar name. 


some interest is the 


The reform of Oregon’s election code 
is not complete but this year’s progress 
augurs well for further improvement in 
the years ahead. 

A. Freeman HoLMEr 
Office of Oregon 
Secretary of State 
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Nevada’s State School 
Superintendent Now Appointive 


The Nevada legislature has passed an 
act (Chapter 49 of the 1957 Statutes) 
which makes the superintendent of public 
instruction appointive by the elective 
state Board of Education following the 
expiration of the term of the incumbent. 
The new appointee holds office subject to 
removal at the pleasure of the state 
Board of Education. The new qualifica- 
tion is that he hold a master’s degree in 
the field of education or school adminis- 
tration. 

The action implements a constitutional 
amendment passed by Nevada voters in 
November 1956 providing that the super- 
intendent of public instruction, hitherto 
elective, could be made appointive in a 
manner to be determined by the legisla- 
ture. 


Court Test for 
Washington Apportionment 


Attorney General John J. O’Connell 
of the state of Washington has spon- 
sored a court suit to determine the legal 
basis upon which the state’s legislative 
districts are to be revamped—whether 
according to “Initiative 199,” which was 
adopted by the people, or Senate Bill 
374, which the legislature enacted to re- 
place Initiative 199.1 He appointed two 
attorneys in June to bring a court action 
to decide which measure would prevail. 
One attorney is George Prince of Seattle, 
counsel for the state League of Women 
Voters, which sponsored Initiative 199, 
which he will support. The other at- 
torney is State Senator Marshall A. 
Neill of Pullman, in eastern Washington, 
where 199 would have an adverse effect; 
he will defend the legislature’s action. 

The attorney general urged that the 
controversy be decided by October 1, in 
order to enable the secretary of state to 
prepare for the elections of March 1958. 


1 See the Review, February 1957, 
page 66, and May 1957, page 245. 
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1958 Health Forum Will 
Deal with Regional Problems 


The National Health Forum, sponsored 
each year by the National Health Coun- 
cil in behalf of its 59 national organiza- 
tion members, will be held in 1958 in 
the Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, on 
March 18, 19 and 20. It will be con- 
cerned with the problems growing out of 
the “urban sprawl” that is developing 
across the country. Dr. Abel Wolman, 
professor of sanitary engineering at 
Johns Hopkins University, will be chair- 
man and Frank C. Moore, president of 
the Government Affairs Foundation, will 
be co-chairman. The dual chairmanship 
points up plans to make the 1958 forum 
a two-way conference between health 
leaders on the one hand and city and re- 
gional planners on the other. 

Problems presented by urban sprawl 
include those of small governmental juris- 
dictions attempting to deal with water 
supply, air pollution, transportation and 
other questions manageable only on a 
regional basis; the constitutional and fi- 
nancial adjustments incidental to broader 
operations; the hospital 
facilities and other aspects of medical 
care in mushrooming suburbs and also in 
“core” cities; voluntary health organiza- 
tions and professional societies contained 
within outdated political boundaries. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Local 
Health Departments will be held in con- 
junction with the National Health 
Forum. It will consider ways in which 
health and other citizen groups can work 
together in every community to obtain 
those health services that are the respon- 
sibility of locai government. 


provision of 


Rutgers University Offers 
Night Training Course 

A specialized evening program in pub- 
lic administration for government em- 


ployees will be inaugurated this fall at 
five centers of Rytgers University. The 
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course will extend over three years and 
lead to a certificate in public administra- 
tion for men and women employed by 
federal, state and municipal governments. 
It provides background material as well 
as opportunity to specialize in public ad- 
ministration, accounting, office manage- 
ment, public utilities or social work, par- 
ticularly in the third year. 

The program will be offered in its en- 
tirety at Rutgers evening centers in 
Camden, Newark and New Brunswick, 
and in part in Jersey City and Paterson. 

The new program is intended for the 
government employee who has not com- 
pleted college. High school graduates in 
the upper three-quarters of their class, 
regardless of the courses pursued in high 
school, may enroll. Non-graduates with 
maturity and experience may be admitted 
as provisional students. 


I. U. L. A. Holds 
Thirteenth Congress 


The thirteenth congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities, 
held at The Hague, June 12-18, 1957, at- 
tracted nearly 900 registered participants 
countries and 20 international 
Two main themes were 
discussed: Problems of Expanding 
Towns and Traffic Congestion in the City 
Center. General reports were presented, 
embodying information supplied by na- 
tional unions of 23 countries. 
Copies of these printed reports are avail- 
able in English and French from union 
headquarters in The Hague. Representa- 
tives of unions of rural communes also 
discussed The Development of Commu- 
Life in Rural Areas. A_ special 


from 35 
organizations. 


cities in 


nity 
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“Europe Day” was devoted to Local 
Authorities and European Economic In- 
tegration. 

The areas represented included not 
only countries of Western Europe and 
North America but also Asia (Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Japan, Thailand); Africa 
(Liberia, the Sudan, the Union of South 
Africa) ; the Middle East (Egypt, Iran, 
Israel, Turkey); and Latin America 
(Brazil, the Netherlands Antilles). A 
delegation of about 25 from the United 
States was led by Mayor Ben West of 
Nashville, Tennessee, president, and Pat- 
rick Healy, Jr., director, of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. Lewis Mum- 
ford spoke at the opening session on 
Controlling the Urban Explosion. 

Dr. R. J. Oud, retired burgomaster of 
Rotterdam, was reelected president. 


The next congress be held in 
West Berlin in 1959. 


is to 


International Meeting Held 
On Administrative Science 


The International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Sciences conducted a round table 
at Opatija, Yugoslavia, June 20 to 25, 
which attracted some 110 participants 
from 32 countries as well as 50 from the 
host country. Main themes were decen- 
tralization and automation with respect 
to the public service. The institute now 
has 29 member states; however, its com- 
mittee on administrative practices in 
cludes 58 administrative officers from 48 
countries and six international organiza- 
tions. The next round table will be held 
in Liege, Belgium, June 27 to July 3, 
1958. 
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County and Township . 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 





Ohio to Vote on 
Home Rule Measures 


County Charter Procedure, 
Metro Federation Covered 


HIO voters will have an opportunity 

at the November election in both 
1957 and 1958 to pass on state constitu- 
tional amendments of particular signifi- 
cance to urban counties. Both amend- 
ments originated in the new Metropoli- 
tan Government Committee of the Ohio 
House of Representatives and were con- 
curred in by both houses of the legisla- 
ture in the 1957 session. 

The atmendment to be voted on this 
November modifies the procedure where- 
by home rule charters may be adopted by 
Ohio counties. The existing constitu- 
tional provision permits counties to adopt 
charters by a simple majority vote only 
if the charter does not assign municipal 
powers to the county. 

At present if municipal powers 
granted to counties by a charter on either 
a concurrent or exclusive basis, the char- 
ter will not become effective unless it is 
approved by a majority of those voting 
(1) in the county, (2) in the largest city, 
(3) in the area outside the largest city 
and (4) in each of a majority of the com- 
bined total of municipalities and town- 
ships in the county. 

The proposed amendment makes a dis- 
tinction between charters providing for 
the concurrent and the exclusive exercise 
of municipal powers. Under the amend- 
ment a simple majority is required for the 
adoption of a charter altering the form 
of government and permitting concur- 
rent exercise of municipal powers by the 
county, providing that “in case of conflict 
between the exercise of powers granted 
by such charter and the exercise of 


are 


powers of municipalities or townships 
granted by the constitution or general 
whether or not such powers are 


time of the 


laws, 
being 
adoption of the charter, the municipal 
or township powers shall prevail.” 


exercised at the 


The amendment further provides that 
“charter or amendment providing for the 
exclusive exercise of municipal powers by 
the county or providing for the succes- 
sion by the county to any property or 
obligation of any municipality or town- 
ship without consent of the legislative au- 
thority of such municipality or township 
shall become effective only when it shall 
be approved by a majority of those voting 
thereon (1) in the county, (2) in the 
largest municipality, (3) in the county 
outside of such municipality and (4) in 
counties having a population, based upon 
the latest preceding federal decennial 
census, of 500,000 or less, in each of a 
majority of the combined total of muni- 
cipalities and townships in the county.” 


With elimination of the requirement 
for the fourth majority in counties of 
over 500,000 population, the possibility 
of adopting charters permitting exclusive 


exercise of municipal powers by the 
largest counties of the state would be 
greatly increased. At the present time 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland), Franklin (Colum- 
bus) and Hamilton (Cincinnati) have 
over 500,000 population. Three other 
counties—Lucus (Toledo), Montgomery 
(Dayton) and Summit (Akron) may ex- 
ceed 500,000 after the 1960 census results 
are reported. 

In describing the proposed amendment, 
the Newsletter of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Services Commission pointed out 
that the new provision, if approved, 
would eliminate the present possibility of 
Cuyahoga County’s 31 smallest govern- 
mental units (with 3% per cent of the 
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county’s population) blocking a county 
charter. 

Also essentially a “home rule” provi- 
sion, the amendment which will be on the 
1958 ballot permits the creation of a met- 
ropolitan federation in counties contain- 
ing a city of more than 50,000 population. 

The area covered by the metropolitan 
federation may be all or part of a county 
but, if less than an entire county, must 
include the most populous city in the 
county. Also, once a federation is estab- 
lished, contiguous areas within the same 
county or adjacent counties may be joined 
to the federation with the approval of the 
governing body of the federation and the 
voters of the areas to be added. 

Under the amendment a metropolitan 
federation charter must provide the form 
for federation and 
“designate the powers to be vested in 
and the duty or duties to be performed 
by the The 
charter “may provide for the exercise by 
the federation of any of the powers vested 
laws of Ohio in 


of government the 


metropolitan federation.” 


in the constitution or 
townships and municipalities and in coun- 
ties where an entire county is to be in- 
cluded within the area. Only such powers 
as are designated in the charter may be 
exercised by the federation and those 
powers not designated shall be reserved 
to the townships, municipalities and any 
county Such charter 
may provide for the concurrent and ex- 
clusive exercise by the metropolitan fed- 
eration, in part of its area, of 
all or any of the designated powers.” 
This as well as provision for “division 
of the federation into districts for pur- 
poses of administration or of taxation or 
of both” indicates the flexibility permitted 
by the proposed amendment. 


included therein. 


all or 


A federation charter or amendments to 
it must be approved “by a majority vot- 
ing thereon (1) in the entire area in- 
cluded by the provisions of the charter, 
(2) in the most populous city in the in- 
cluded territory, and (3) in the area out- 
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side the most populous city in the area.” 
The procedure whereby a metropolita 
federation charter commission may be 
established is provided in the proposed 
amendment. The legislative authority of 
the most populous city in the area, the 
board of county commissioners or popular 
petition may require that the question of 
creating a charter commission be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the 


charter commissioners elected. The char- 


area and 


ter commission is allowed twelve months 
to frame a charter. This procedure is 
substantially the same as that presently 
provided for the creation of a county 
that in the 
case of a county charter the legislative 


charter commission except 
authority of the most populous city has 
no power to require that the question of 
creating a charter commission be voted 
on. 

The Ohio legislature considered, 
did not pass, a bill authorizing alterna- 
tive forms of government for counties 
Legislation was enacted authorizing coun- 
ties to employ county administrators to 
serve under boards of commissioners. 
Also, new legislation 
with a population of more than 1,000,000 
to increase the board of commissioners 
from three to five members. This legisla- 
applicable only to Cuyahoga 


but 


requires counties 


tion is 
County. 
W.N.C. 


Nevada Extends 


County Manager Plan 


The 1957 Nevada legislature extended 
to all counties the opportunity for boards 
of county commissioners to appoint a 
county manager. Previously, only Clark 
(Las Vegas) and Washoe (Reno) were 
authorized to hire managers. 

The new law, which had the support 
of both the Nevada Association of County 
Commissioners and the Nevada Tax- 
payers Association, also liberalized the 
pay provisions and education require- 
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ments for managers. A ceiling of $9,000 
a year was increased to $15,000 and the 
requirement that a manager had to be a 
college graduate with four years adminis- 
trative experience was removed. It is 
hoped that the new salary will make the 
plan more attractive to Clark and 
Washoe Counties and that the less 
stringent requirements will enable some 
of the sparsely populated counties to hire 
managers. 

Washoe County has adopted a resolu- 
tion establishing the position of county 
manager and is seeking qualified appli- 
cants. 

Nem D. HuMpHREY 
Executive Secretary 
Nevada Taxpayers Association 


Create San Francisco Bay 
Area Transit Authority 


The San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District was created by the 1957 
legislature with jurisdiction in a five- 
county area composed of Alameda, 
Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco and 
San Mateo Counties. A procedure is pro- 
vided whereby each of the Bay Region’s 
other counties (Napa, Santa Clara, 
Solano and Sonoma) may be annexed 
through an action requiring the consent 
of the county board of supervisors and 
the district board of directors as well as 
a popular vote within the county. 

The district is to be governed by direc- 
tors chosen by the councils and boards of 
supervisors of the participating cities and 
counties. A special formula is outlined 
for the apportionment of representatives 
on the first board and subsequently the 
following general formula will go into 
effect: Each county having a population 
of 350,000 or less will have two repre- 
sentatives, one appointed by the board 
of supervisors and one by the “city selec- 
tion committee” of the county. The “city 
selection committee” consists of the 
mayors of all the cities within the county. 
Each county of 350,000 to 600,000 popu- 
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lation will have three representatives on 
the district board, two appointed by the 
county board of supervisors and one by 
the city selection committee. Each county 
of 600,000 population or more will have 
four representatives, two chosen by the 
county board of supervisors and two by 
the city selection committee. District 
directors shall hold office for a term of 
four years. 

The district is authorized to levy a 
small property tax of 5 cents per $100 of 
assessed valuation within the five coun- 
ties. The funds thus obtained may be 
used by the district for research and in- 
vestigation aimed at completing final 
plans for a rapid transit system. The is- 
suance of bonds to finance actual con- 
struction or acquisition of transit facili- 
ties will depend upon (1) approval of 
each county board of supervisors (if any 
board does not approve, it may pull its 
county out of the district) and (2) a two- 
thirds majority at a district-wide election. 

A similar proposal to create a San 
Francisco Bay Area Regional Planning 
Commission was killed in committee. 

STANLEY Scott 
Bureau of Public Administration 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Ohio Abolishes Justices 
Of the Peace 


An act abolishing the justice of the 
peace system in Ohio and substituting a 
system of county courts supplemented by 
extension of jurisdiction of some munici- 
pal courts was passed by the Ohio legis- 
lature on the last day of the session, 
reports the Journal of the American Ju- 
dicature Society for June. An emergency 
clause to speed up its effective date was 
added because of a crisis arising out of a 
Supreme Court decision last spring. Two 
years ago the legislature abolished fee 
compensation for the justices and put 
them on salaries set by the county com- 
missioners. The Supreme Court ruled this 
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was an invalid delegation of power, with 
the result that until the new county court 
system goes into effect the justices are 
without compensation of any kind except 
fees for the performing of marriage 
ceremonies. 

The act apportions the county* judges 
on the basis of county population, with 
one judge for each 20,000 population. In 
counties with more than one judge, the 
common pleas court will divide the county 
into areas of jurisdiction and assign lo- 
cations where court will be held. Effec- 
tive January 1, 1963, county court judges 
must be members of the bar with a mini- 
mum of one year of practice, but a 
“grandfather clause” protects non-lawyer 
judges in office on November 1, 1962. 
The judges will be paid $1,500 a year plus 
3 cents per person in the county, up to a 
maximum of $4,000 a year, and will be 
permitted to practice law in cases not 
involving their courts. The first county 
judges will be elected in November and 
take office next January 1. 


Alabama City and County 
Officials Cooperate 


A joint committee of the Alabama 
League of Municipalities and the Associa- 
tion of County Commissioners of Ala- 
bama has been set up “to work on plans 
for closer teamwork between the two 
organizations so that the legislative needs 
and objectives of both groups may in the 
future be presented with the combined 
force of the two organizations.” 


Phoenix and Maricopa County 
Merge Health Services 


Health services of Phoenix and Mari- 
copa County, Arizona, were merged as 
of July 1. The consolidated city-county 
health department will be operated by the 
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county. City health personnel have been 
absorbed by the new organization. 

This is the third 
Phoenix-Maricopa County agencies since 
1950. The function of assessing and col- 
lecting property taxes was transferred to 
the county in 1950. In 1956 the county 
took over operation of the city dog pound 


consolidation of 


and humane activities. 


Mo-Kan Metropolitan 
District Blocked 


Creation of the “Mo-Kan Metropoli- 
tan Development District” has been 
blocked by the failure of the Missouri 
House of Representatives to approve leg- 
islation adopted by the Kansas legislature 
and passed by the Missouri Senate. The 
district would have included eight coun- 
ties in the Kansas City area.! 


New Pennsylvania 
Publication Issued 


A new monthly publication, The Coun- 
ty Commissioner, has been inaugurated 
as the official organ of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of County Commis- 
sioners. Volume I, Number 1, appeared 
in April 1957. It is being published for 
the association by the Institute of Local 
Government of the Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Oregon Coroners Studied 


The Oregon Senate has adopted a reso- 
lution providing for the creation of a 
nine-member interim committee of the 
legislature to make recommendations to 
the next session concerning the special 
qualifications which should be prescribed 
for county coroners. 


R.S.C. 


1 See the Review, May 1957, page 253. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Jackson Phillips 





West Virginia Faces 


Turnpike Default 


Anticipated Income 
Fails to Materialize 


ITH the date of a possible default 

on its bond interest payments now 
less than a year away, the West Virginia 
Turnpike has become the subject of con- 
siderable discussion in municipal bond 
circles. A former turnpike commissioner 
has been quoted as saying the default 
would be the biggest the nation has wit- 
nessed and in magnitude would be ex- 
ceeded only by defaults on Russian and 
German government bonds. In addition 
to the record-breaking aspects of the 
situation, and perhaps partly because of 
them, much of the present discussion 
centers around what, if anything, should 
be done to prevent a default and what 
the moral obligations of the state of 
West Virginia are under the circum- 
stances. 


Enabling legislation passed in 1947 
created the West Virginia Turnpike 
Commission and constituted it as an in- 
strumentality of the state. It was au- 
thorized to sell revenue bonds payable 
solely from revenues of the turnpike 
projects it would construct; the faith and 
credit of the state of West Virginia were 
specifically denied the commission as 
backing for the security of its bonds. 
Subsequently, in 1952, the commission 
marketed $96,000,000 revenue bonds bear- 
ing an interest coupon of 33/4 per cent 
for the purpose of constructing the 87- 
mile turnpike extending from Charleston 
to near the Virginia border. Following 
numerous difficulties in construction of 
the project, the commission found it 
necessary in 1954 to issue $37,000,000 


additional revenue bonds, on which a 


coupon rate of 41/8 per cent was placed. 
Out of the proceeds of the sale of the 
$133,000,000 bonds the commission 
able to complete construction and com- 
mence turnpike operations with interest 
provided out of bond proceeds through 
the payment due June 1, 1956. 

A short section of the turnpike was 
opened in September 1954 and the entire 
facility was in operation by November 8 
of that year. Almost from the outset 
the estimated volume of traffic, particu- 
larly commercial, was not realized;. by 
the end of the summer of 1955 it became 
obvious that the commission would even- 
tually face serious financial difficulties. 
For the full year of 1955 net revenues 
available for debt service were less than 
half the amount estimated, and the esti- 
mates in effect constituted the 
which the bonds were represented and 
sold to the bondholders. 

With the annual interest charge at 
$5,126,250, the 1955 earnings of $2,433,000 
produced a darkly pessimistic outlook; 
the 41/8 per cent bonds had dropped to 
a bid price of 69 per cent of par by the 
end of the year. For 1956 the net rose 
only to $2,757,000 and, while still show- 
ing increases this year, is a long way 
from being near the annual interest 
charge. The 41/8 per cent bonds struck 
a new low of 51 bid early in August 
1957. 

With interest capitalized through June 
1, 1956, the commission was able to use 
early earnings to build up debt service 
reserves; accordingly, it has met its in- 
terest requirements to date and is ex- 
pected to meet the payment due Decem- 
ber 1, 1957. Against the June 1958 re- 
quirement of $2,563,125, however, present 
indications are that no more than $1,800,- 
000 will be available out of turnpike 
earnings; the remainder may not be 
available until October of that 
Therefore, either must be 


was 


basis on 


year. 


some _ step 
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make additional 
bondholders will 


taken to 


available or 


moneys 
encounter 
increasing periods of delay in receiving 
Jecause the bonds do 
1989, the 
problem of meeting principal 
maturities remains to be faced later. 

It is certain that considerable effort 
will be expended in attempts to avert de- 
fault and that the West 
lature will be offered any amount of un- 
solicited advice on how to deal with the 
problem. Thinking is by no means clari- 
fied at this time but perhaps the numer- 
ous in the situation can 
best be noted by outlining some of the 
far. 


interest payments. 


not mature until December 1, 


longer range 


Virginia legis- 


issues involved 


discussion heard so 


Provide Extensions? 


Probably the basic course of action 
which would do most to put the turnpike 
on a self-liquidating basis in the long 
run would be to provide the necessary 
extensions to enable it to accomplish the 
originally conceived for it. 
Conceptually, the turnpike is part of a 
new long-distance route from the Great 
Lakes to Florida; cutting through diffi- 
cult mountain terrain, the turnpike was 
handed the job of attracting the large 
volume of commercial traffic thought by 
the engineers to travel between the more 


objectives 


distant regions; it was also supposed to 
induce additional large volumes of such 
traffic. Consisting of only 87 miles in 
the middle of the route 
by approach roads requiring considerable 
time to negotiate, however, the turnpike 
proved incapable of attracting new traf- 
fic in the amount required to support the 
large bond extending 
the length of the improved route would 
still re- 


and surrounded 


issue. Therefore, 


overcome the obvious barriers 
maining. 

One effort to provide such extensions 
to the existing facility proved abortive 
when it was found that toll roads from 
its termini north to the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania lines and south through Virginia 
could not be supported by revenue bonds. 
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3y 1956 when the additional surveys were 
made, traffic engineers had lost the op- 
1954 found 
trucks ; 


timism which prior to had 


West 
quently, the engineers did not find traffic 


Virginia full of conse- 


in sufficient volume to support northern 


southern extensions to the present 


The method of financing such 


and 
toll road. 
extensions most often proposed in recent 
months has been to put the new long- 
interstate 
government pay 90 


distance route on the system 


and le* the federal 
per cent of the cost. 

A recent gathering in 
tended by the governors and prominent 
lawmakers of Ohio, West Virginia, and 


Virginia, at- 


Virginia, heard strong support for having 
U.S. 21, forms the north- 
south route of which the turnpike in 
West Virginia is a part, incorporated in 
the high-design interstate system. Thus, 
the turnpike would form the central part 
of the now 
stand, however, there remain only 1,000 
miles yet to be designated on the inter- 
state West Virginia 
source noted recently, “it will take some 


which basic 


over-all route. As things 


system. As one 


doing”, for three states to secure well 
over half the total available mileage in 
view of the strong competition among 
all the states for the amount remaining. 

Even if U.S. 21 were made a part of 
system, it is difficult to 


would aid the Turnpike 


the interstate 
see how this 


Commission in its immediate problem, 
which is financing its interest require- 
ment for June 1958. It has been sug- 
gested by the governor of West Virginia 
that the turnpike could be refinanced on 
a short-term basis if the guarantee of 
improved extensions to the present turn- 
pike How financing 
could be arranged has not been discussed 


were made. such 
publicly. 

There been 
gestions as to what should be done in 
regard to the immediate problem facing 
the commission. 

One is that nothing be done. A divi- 
sion of this school of thought offers the 


have several other sug- 
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moral justification that the turnpike was 
financed with revenue bonds and further 
that each bond bears on its face the in- 
scription that “neither the state of West 
Virginia nor any political subdivision 
thereof shall be obligated to pay this 
bond or the interest thereon except from 
the revenues of the turnpike system, and 
neither the faith and credit nor the tax- 
ing power of the state or any political 
subdivision thereof is pledged to the pay- 
ment of the principal of or the interest 
on this bond.” Moreover, it is pointed 
out that the commission paid for this 
condition since, at the time the 33/4 per 
cent bonds were sold, the Bond Buyer’s 
20-Bond Index stood at 2.05 per cent 
and, at the time the 41/8 per cent bonds 
were sold, at 2.39 per cent. 


Ethics Involved 


Another division of this school of 
thought puts moral considerations aside 
and points to what it calls the political 
realities which militate against the state 
legislature’s voting state moneys to make 
up any deficit in interest. Some of these 
factors are: (1) The state is not wealthy, 
ranking 40th in per capita personal in- 
come, and any money for the aid of the 
turnpike would involve a sacrifice of 
moneys needed for the construction of 
highways in a road-poor state; (2) the 
turnpike traverses only four of the state’s 
55 counties and does not serve, nor excite 
the imaginations of, large numbers of 
taxpayers and voters; (3) there is defi- 
nitely an anti-turnpike feeling, though 
largely unmeasured in its extent, as evi- 
denced in these remarks of a local critic, 
“People who sold these bonds knew they 
were not ‘legal’ bonds of the state of 
West Virginia, for the bond issue was 
not voted on as required in this state.... 
We did not build this foolish road and 
we do not want to have anything to 
do with paying for same”; and (4) the 
overriding question remains as to the 
constitutionality or legality of any use 
of state funds to aid the commission, be- 
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cause taxpayer suits could be expected 
to challenge any attempt to provide tax 
These 


must be 


moneys for these purposes. con- 
siderations, among others, 
weighed by legislators 
whether or not to vote taxes to provide 
support for the turnpike. 

Offsetting these considerations is one 
that may prove to be decisive in the long 
run; the state’s credit may suffer if the 
turnpike revenue bonds are allowed to 
default. As the Charleston Daily Mail 
pointed out editorially, “Bad credit is 
infectious, and a lot of lenders will not 
make the sharp legal distinction between 
bonds backed by the state’s credit and 
those merely bearing its name. If this 
happens, and the state has to borrow any 
more money, it will certainly find the 
market unreceptive and the interest rates 
high.” Even though such a _ penalty 
placed on the state as a whole by the 
owners and lenders of private capital 
might be regarded as irraticnal, the pos- 
sibility is a strong one and must be taken 
into consideration in assessing the proper 
course of action. 


who _ consider 


Another way out of the short-term 
problem has been suggested, a sort of 
demonstrate the state’s 
the bondholders. This 


between 


compromise to 
good faith to 
course would steer somewhere 
doing nothing and making up the entire 
deficit; it has been ably outlined by A. 
Garnett Thompson, Charleston 
and former chairman of the Turnpike 
Commission. Mr. Thompson 
that: (1) The commission be 
that proportion of the gasoline tax col- 
lected by the state from motorists and 
truckers for fuel used in travelling the 
turnpike, (2) the state pay the salaries 
and expenses for the police detachment 
assigned to the turnpike for which the 
reimburses the 
(3) the commission be relieved of 


lawyer 


proposed 
allocated 


commission 
and 
the gasoline tax it now pays on fuel used 


now State, 


in its own trucks and other maintenance 
equipment. Mr. Thompson felt that all 


these measures might not be constitu- 
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tional but he thought they were worth 
trying in order to soften the impact of 
the impending default. According to his 
estimates, these measures would provide 
about $1,000,000 
additional net revenues annually, or ap- 
one-fifth of its annual in- 


terest requirement. 


the commission with 


proximately 


Those who have argued in favor of 
refunding the state gasoline tax collected 
from sales made on the turnpike to the 
commission have used the benefit prin- 
ciple as the basis for their argument. It is 
contended that the gasoline tax is a legal 
designed to 


measure of highway use 


assess the user for his share of the 


cost of building and maintaining high- 


ways; tax refunds to operators of farm 
equipment and motorboats are a case in 
point. Therefore, the argument goes, 
since the turnpike user does not employ 
state roads while using the turnpike, he 
assessed for them. Re- 
to the 


argued, 


should not be 
commission 

turn the 
money over to the ultimate benefit of the 
bondholders, rather than to the users, so 
that the user could argue he was paying 
twice for the benefit from the 
turnpike, once by way of the toll charge 


funding the 
would, it 


money 


might be 


derived 


and again by way of the tax on gasoline. 
This particular proposal may have wider 
than partial 
solution to the West Virginia Turnpike’s 


implications merely as a 
problems, particularly if it arises in re- 
gard to turnpikes in other states. 
What, then, can be concluded about the 
A real problem exists, 
since the credit of West Virginia itself 


over-all problem? 


stands to suffer to some degree from a 
default. Moreover, it does not appear to 
be a problem the legislature is eager to 


face. In its recent extraordinary session 
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the turnpike’s problems were not a part 
of the limited agenda and the proposal 
that the collected on the 
turnpike be refunded to the commission 
has been discussed privately among the 
1955, 


gasoline tax 


legislators since early in with no 


action to date. 


State’s Obligation 


Assuming the legislature gets around 
to the problem in its 1958 session, how 
far should it go in aiding the turnpike? 
There appears to be considerable feeling 
against coming completely to the turn- 
pike’s rescue but, even so, some action 
may be forced on the legislature by the 
possible effect of a default. It 
doubtful that outright tax support could, 
or should, be used for these purposes, but 


some measures, such as those outlined by 


may be 


Mr. Thompson, appear to deserve serious 


consideration. Also, some form of loan 
of state funds, such as employed in the 
recent Connecticut and Kansas City ex- 
pressways financing, might be feasible. 
Under these plans, the state allows the 
agency to use state funds for the payment 
of debt 


agency is 


service requirements, but the 


required to repay any such 
amounts when its earnings permit. 

In spite of any temporizing that might 
be necessary, however, it still behooves 
initiated this project as a 
route, a Great Lakes to 
continue to 


those who 
long distance 
Florida 
their objective as avidly as they once 
did. To finance an 87-mile strip of the 
route, in the middle and in the most dif- 
ficult part of the terrain, and then to 
leave it on its own, hoping it will some- 


passage, to pursue 


how prove to be self-supporting, would 
appear to be wishful 
pounded 


thinking com- 


with self-deception. 
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Citizen Action . 


- Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





Citizens to Discuss 
Area Problems 
Cleveland METRO Plans 


Series of Town Meetings 
METROPOLITAN Clevelanders will 


hold a series of town meetings in 
September. Sponsored by the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Services Commission— 
Metro—these meetings will air local 
government problems important to metro- 
politan areas. Local officials and civic 
leaders are scheduled to discuss fields 
such as transportation, public safety, 
water and sewerage, and public health. 
This discussion, these leaders hope, will 
start the public thinking about the kind 
of government that can solve their met- 
ropolitan problems. 

The town meetings are part of the 
public education program of Metro. In 
addition to its research activity the or- 
ganization has under way a program to 
give the public an awareness of the basic 
facts on metropolitan government. The 
program includes a_ bi-weekly news 
letter, special radio and television re- 
ports, news releases to suburban weekly 
papers as well as to metropolitan dailies, 
and a Primer on Metropolitan Cleveland. 
First distribution of the 10,000-word 
primer will be through the school sys- 
tems of the area. It is being written for 
general consumption, however. 

The awareness of the need for com- 
munity participation is shown in the re- 
search program of Metro also. Study 
groups consisting of government and 
civic leaders are appointed as each new 
research study is begun. Then the staff 
works with these persons to gather basic 
information for public reports. 

In the field of transportation the sys- 
tem works like this. The study group 
consists of twelve persons including the 


county engineer, head of the transit sys- 
tem, Cleveland traffic director, port di- 
rector, suburban councilmen, and leaders 
from industry, labor and the general 
public. After several meetings, the staff 
drafted an outline of the proposed study. 
Then, since this was a specialized field, 
the group considered special consultants 
to aid in the basic staff work and Public 
Administration Service of Chicago was 
employed to prepare a report to be com- 
pleted by January 1958. 

Six study groups are now operating. 
Their projects are transportation, public 
health, public utilities (sewerage and 
water), costs of government, government 
organization, and population and econom- 
ic forecasts. 

Costs of government went under the 
microscope in metropolitan Cleveland 
this summer. Metro began this phase of 
its study under a $125,000 grant by the 
Ford Foundation in June. Twenty 
specialists in political science and eco- 
nomics gathered and refined the basic 
data for analysis. 

Local government in Greater Cleve- 
land is estimated to cost over $400,000,- 
000 a year. This amounts to approxi- 
mately $250 for every man, woman and 
child in Cuyahoga County. Clevelanders 
are anxious to get a full dollar value for 
every dollar spent, but more and more of 
them realize this is impossible under the 
present multiplicity of governments. 

Service levels vary tremendously from 
one city or village to another. Ability 
to finance these services varies just as 
much. Property valuations for tax pur- 
poses in the 21 cities range between 
$4,359 per capita in Shaker Heights to 
$1,927 per capita in Heights. 
Among the 37 villages the range is even 
greater—from a low of $1,307 per capita 
to a high of $122,237 per person. 

The possibility of performing 
governmental functions on a metropolitan 


Garfield 


some 
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level and paying for them with a general 
levy is one of the key problems under 
scrutiny. Each of the functionally 
oriented studies is coordinated with the 
analysis made from the financial point 
of view. 

A preliminary report on population 
forecasts was published in July in co- 
operation with the Regional Planning 
Commission of Cleveland. A 1975 popu- 
lation of 2,100,000 was forecast for Cuya- 
hoga County alone, and the report em- 
phasized that Greater Cleveland included 
parts of the six surrounding counties as 
well. The report estimated that 
Cuyahoga County would soon reach its 
maximum capacity of approximately 
2,500,000 persons. 

Other reports will be coming out this 
fall and from time to time after that. 
The basic comprehensive study should be 
completed by 1959. 


also 


James A. Norton 
Executive Director 
Cleveland Metropolitan Services 
Commission 


Cambridge Plans 
Lively Campaign 

With the citizens aroused by attempts 
of the Cambridge (Massachusetts) school 
committee to make some seventeen politi- 
cal appointments, the Cambridge Civic 
Association has spent the summer months 
setting up a ward and precinct organiza- 
tion to educate the voters prior to the 
November election. Cambridge voters 
will not only choose a new city council 
and a school committee by proportional 
representation but will pass on the ques- 
tion of whether the seventeen political 
appointments of the latter shall stand.! 

President Don Belin has appointed 
Alan Steinert as campaign director and 
together they have recruited a general 
staff that already has the work of plan- 
ning, organizing and staffing well under 


1 See the Review, June 1957, page 314. 
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Walter G. O'Neil, long-time CCA 
assistant cam- 


way. 
director and advisor, is 
paign director. Experienced workers are 
heading the ward and precinct organiza- 
tion, whose members will ring doorbells, 
pass out literature, check off voters, man 
telephones and do the countless other 
jobs that win an election. Many of the 
city’s eleven wards already have their 
organizational structure complete with a 
ward chairman and a ward committee 
consisting of an assistant chairman and 
five precinct captains. Precinct captains 
in turn have their committees to help 
recruit and organize block and special 
workers for registration and election day 
activities. 

Donald Spencer, and CCA 
leader, has taken over the task of per- 
suading top calibre people to seek office 
and of screening a slate of candidates for 
the city council and the school committee. 


attorney 


Arrangements have been made for a 
committee, aid, re- 
search, etc. James Mahan, rally chair- 
man, will present the endorsed candi- 
dates to the voters, arranging opportu- 
nities for each to present his qualifica- 
tions for office. Mrs. McGeorge Bundy 
has organized a speakers bureau, mem- 
bers of which will respond to any group’s 
request for a speaker. Many other plans 
for stimulating voter interest are being 
planned. 

“We're experiencing a we've 
never had before,” commented Councillor 
Edward A. Crane, elected to the city 
council with CCA support and for many 
years an enthusiastic supporter of its 
program. 


publicity clerical 


spirit 


ACTION Pians 

Urban Clinics 

renewal 
and ex- 


Two urban 
clinics, 
periences by local officials, planners and 
citizen leaders, are scheduled by the 
American Council to Improve Our 


Neighborhoods (ACTION). One, at the 


more regional 


for exchange of ideas 
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Roosevelt Hotel in New York City, 
will be held September 23 and 24; the 
other, on the opposite coast, will meet 
October 17 and 18 at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, California. 

Both clinics will expand the pattern 
of earlier meetings in the midwest and 
New England, with workshops and gen- 
eral sessions devoted to subjects of in- 
terest to small communities as well as 
large cities. Specialists in various fields 
of urban renewal will act as moderators 
and experts and answer questions on the 
“what-to-do” and “how-to-do-it” of the 
growing national effort of cities to re- 
vitalize themselves. Emphasis will be on 
financing and expediting local programs, 
getting and keeping citizen support, and 
human problems in renewal. 


Recent Publications 


The Woman’s City Club of New York 
has issued an excellent pamphlet on New 
York State's Constitution—Time for a 
Change? (22 pages). Written by 
Eleanor Tanzer Seidel, of the Citizens 
Union of New York, it is based on a 
course of lectures on the need for con- 
stitutional revision by Dr. William J. 
Ronan, Dr. Wallace S. Sayre, Benjamin 
J. Buttenweiser, Louis M. Loeb and Dr. 
Belle Zeller. Says the preface, “AI- 
though we are not here literally pre- 
senting what our distinguished speakers 
said, we have allowed ourselves to bor- 
row freely from their talks.” The lec- 
tures, arranged by the club, were pre- 
sented in January and February 1957. 
Format of the pamphlet, designed by 
Margot Gayle, is particularly pleasing. 

The League of Women Voters of the 
United States, whose offices are in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has published On the 
Water Front: An Introduction to the 
Administrative, Legislative and Economic 
Problems Involved in Water Resource 
Development (20 pages, 25 cents). 

A 1957 revised edition of City Man- 
ager Government for Illinois (28 pages) 
prepared by William O. Winter and 
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has been published 
of Government of 


Robert W. Richey, 
by the Department 
Southern [Illinois University. 

In preparation for its 1956 “get-out- 
the-vote” campaign, the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, offices in New York 
City, issued a “Registration Chart” 
showing registration laws for all the 
Information set forth includes 
residence and other requirements, 
whether permanent registration, 
and when to register, when registration 
closes. Issued also was a “Civilian Ab- 
sentee Voting Chart” and a “Military 
Absentee Voting Chart.” 

Some Aspects of Election Laws and 
Procedures in Illinois (28 pages, 50 
cents) has been published by the League 
of Women Voters of Illinois in Chicago. 

Ward Realignment to Provide a Mod- 
ern Ward System for Philadelphia (six 
pages) has been developed by the Com- 
mittee of Seventy, “a nonpartisan or- 
ganization to aid in securing good gov- 
ernment in Philadelphia.” 

The League of Women 
Washington has issued A 
Washington State Taxes. 
pages, its price is fifteen cents. 

How to Make Cambridge a Better 
City comes from the Citizens Advisory 
Committee for Cambridge (Massachu- 
setts) (20 pages, illustrated). It 
voted to slum clearance and 
redevelopment. _ 

The 1956-1957 Report of Operations 
of the Citizens’ Civic Association, Inc., 
and Citizens Council of Allen County, 
Indiana, (Fort Wayne, sixteen pages) 
presents a picture of the work of those 
organizations. Projects covered prior to 
1956 are listed as are current long-range 
projects. A “one-minute in- 
terviews” are published with photographs 
of the interviewees. The Citizens Civic 
Association, a consulting and coordinat- 
ing community service agency supported 
by the business interests of Fort Wayne, 


states. 


where 


Voters of 
Primer on 
Nineteen 


is de- 


urban 


number of 


sponsors and finances the activities of the 


Citizens’ Council. It is, however, only 
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Elect Endorsed Candidates 


Another victory has been scored 
by the Clarksburg (West Vir- 
ginia) Nonpartisan Association. 
Early this year its efforts re- 
sulted in adoption of an up-to-date 
council-manager charter, which 
replaced its 1921 manager charter, 
now woefully out of date. At the 
first election for councilmen under 
the new charter, held June 4, all 
seven of the association’s endorsed 
elected. The 


when 


candidates were 
council took office July 1, 


the new charter went into effect. 











one of some 80 organizations which make 
up the council, with only one vote in the 
council’s proceedings. Both organizations 
jointly conduct an extensive citizen edu- 
cation program. 
Program Tele- 
vision Stations, a research report of the 
Educational Television and Radio Center 
at Ann Arbor, shows the 
growth and changes in educational tele- 
vision programming by 23 ET stations. 


Survey—Educational 


Michigan, 


Recommend Charter Revision 


The Municipal League of Spokane, 
Washington, has recommended organiza- 
citizen’s committee on 
charter The recommendation 
is the result of its study of various forms 
of municipal government. The League’s 
News Letter of June 1957 presents 
charts on four forms—commission 
(under which the city is now governed), 
council- 


a joint 
revision. 


tion of 


weak and strong mayor, and 


manager plans. 
New Urban Clinics 


Los Angeles and Pittsburgh have re- 
cently formed citizen committees to aid 
in urban rehabilitation, according to the 
Council to Our 


In Los Angeles, Mayor 


American Improve 


Neighb« »wrhoods. 
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Norris Poulson has appointed a 50- 
member Citizen’s Urban Renewal Ad- 
visory Committee. In Pittsburgh, 
ACTION-Housing, ( Allegheny 
Conference to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods—Housing, Inc.), a private agency, 
local 


Inc. 


has been formed by citizens. 


Hold Government Institute 


The University of Minnesota held its 
institute on government and politics from 
July 22 to August 2. Titled “Local 
Government: Problems and Prospects,” 
those in attendance heard stu- 
dents, teachers and practitioners in the 
field discuss such Local 
Government under the Con- 
stitution, Local Government Finance and 
The Role of the Citizens, the Press and 
Government. 


leading 


subjects as 
Minnesota 


Political Parties in Local 


Annual Meetings 


Speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Toledo Municipal League on June 5 was 
Robert H. Rawson, past president of the 
Citizens League of Cleveland. Mr. Raw- 
son, former chairman of the Cuyahoga 
(Cleveland) County Charter Campaign 
Committee and now vice president of the 
Plan spoke on 
and the Prob- 


Commission, 
Metropolitan 


Regional 
“Citizens 
lem.” 
The Citizens Council on City Planning 
of Philadelphia had George M. Leader, 
governor of Pennsylvania, as its annual 
meeting speaker on May 17. The gov- 
ernor discussed significant planning prob- 
lems of the greater Philadelphia area and 
possible approaches to their solution. 
Mayor Albert E. Cobo, 
Detroit, addressed the annual meeting of 
the Detroit Citizens League on May 23. 
The annual meeting of the Hamilton 


mayor of 


County (Cincinnati) Good Government 
League was held April 26. Highlight of 
the event was the appearance of Charles 
Guggenheim, noted producer, who showed 
two movies which “exemplified a method 
for selling people on the idea of civic and 


governmental improvements.” 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Edited by Thor Swanson 





Foundation Surveys 
Regional Studies 


Catalogues University 
Research and Teaching 


N INDEX of interest to students of 
state and local political institutions 
is the recent Regional Studies at U.S. 
Universities—A Survey of Regionally 
Oriented Research and Graduate Educa- 
tion Activities, organized by Harvey S. 
Perloff for Resources for the Future 
(Washington, D.C., May 1957, 118 
pages; single copies free; additional 
copies, 50 cents each). 

As the area of common local public 
problems tends to be a region rather 
than a municipality, and requires a 
broad understanding of the community 
rather than only a knowledge of govern- 
mental machinery, an inventory of enter- 
prises of this nature is welcomed by 
those interested in seeing the boundaries 
of local government and important inter- 
action areas more nearly coterminous. 

The questionnaires upon which the re- 
port was based were sent to administra- 
tive officers of 172 colleges and univer- 
sities and to about 450 members of the 
Regional Science Association. The Pre- 
face offers the warning that the resulting 
information should be considered only 
“a large sample of the educational and 
research work in the regional field rather 
than the universe.” Little of the research 
of agricultural experiment stations, de- 
partments of geography and geology and 
bureaus of research, for 
ample, are included because of the large 
amount a regional nature, 
because it would be of interest largely to 
limited specialist groups, and because of 
the large number of specialized bibliog- 


business ex- 


which is of 


raphies available. 


The Preface suggests that the survey 
has a twofold purpose: “(1) to find out 
what is under way in the regional field 
at colleges and universities, as one type 
of information useful in the development 
of the program of regional studies within 
Resources for the Future, Inc., and 
(2) to make available information that 
might be of value to scholars working 
in various academic fields which in one 
way or another are concerned with re- 
gions or techniques of regional analysis, 
as well as to university administrators.” 
The study did not attempt to restrict 
the definition of regional studies for its 
correspondents, but sought to find out 
how the institutions and scholars ap- 
proached the subject. The report limited 
its information to graduate education 
programs and to faculty research. 

The classification employed in the or- 
ganization of the 
physical elements and natural resources, 
population and human ecology, regional 
development, metropolitan 
metropolitan 


materials follows: 


economic 

studies and 
gional history, literature and socio-cul- 
tural elements, methods and techniques 
of regional analysis and comprehensive 


planning, re- 


regional studies. 

The metropolitan studies and planning 
section is the longest of the seven and 
should be of particular interest to readers 
of the Review. The urban research and 
training programs of 38 institutions are 
outlined. 


Business Executives 


Study Dallas Complex 


Multiple 
Metropolitan 
pages, $1.00; apply 
Research Committee, Southern Methodist 
University, Box 112, SMU Station, Dal- 


las 5) is the third in a series of economic 


Units in the 
(47 


Executives’ 


Governmental 
Complex—Dallas 


3usiness 
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Dallas 
3usi- 


and governmental studies of 


County, Texas, sponsored by the 
Research Committee 
Methodist 


and financed by local business leaders, 


ness Executives’ 


through Southern University 


the Committee for 
ment and the Fund for Adult Education. 


Economic Develop- 
The study details Dallas County’s par- 


ticular superabundance of governmental 


units, draws conclusions and recom- 
mendations for action and presents three 
capsule reports on developments in the 
St. Louis, Toronto and Baton Rouge 
areas 

The one—“Dallas 
County’s 900 square miles contain 29 in- 


In addition 


story is a familiar 
corporated communities. 


there are the county government, four 


commissioners’ road precincts, several 
levee and fresh water districts, 21 school 
districts and a hospital district—in all, 
73 governmental units of one kind or 
another.” 

The committee considered its most im- 
portant this: 


“County-wide planning by informed citi- 


single conclusion to be 
zens and representatives of all local gov- 
ernmental units concerned on a purposive 
quickly.” The 
report recognizes the evolution of Dallas 
(Fort Worth) Counties into 
con- 


and continuing basis 
and Tarrant 


one large metropolitan area and 
cludes that in a broad sense the major 
planning problem involves coordinated 
development of the 58 municipalities ex- 
isting in the 

Among other conclusions, the commit- 
that 


much 


two-county area. 


metropolitan 
problems attention 
at the state level and that the federation 
approach with strengthened county gov- 


tee considers area 


require more 


ernment merits further study as alterna- 


tives in that north Texas area. 


State Officials Questioned 
Re Legislative Councils 


Mis- 
32 pages), published 


Legislative Council (Jackson, 


sissippi, April 1957, 
by the Mississippi Economic Council, is 
a council is and how 


a review of what 
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it works, looking to its possible utiliza- 
tion in the Mississippi legislature. 

The most interesting part of the report 
is an appendixed listing of opinions of 
legislative councils by governors, lieu- 
tenant governors, presidents pro tem of 
state senates and speakers of the houses, 
all of whom were questioned by mail for 
While fourth of the 
legislative councils, and 
often 


the report. one 


states have no 


officers from these jurisdictions 
expressed no opinion, a high percentage 
of the 


quainted 


four categories of officials ac- 
with the 
a useful and effective aid to the legisla- 


ture. 


agency considered it 
Among over a hundred officials re- 
a half 
were antagonistic toward or dubious of 


ported on, no more than dozen 


the merits of the council device. 


Open vs. Closed 
Sessions Reviewed 


Open Public Meetings of 
Bodies—California’s Brown 
bert G. Pickerell and Edward L. 
(Berkeley, University of California, Bu- 
Public Administration, 1957, 72 


Legislative 
Act, by Al- 


Feder 


reau of 
pages) is an analysis of California’s four- 
year experience with a law prohibiting, 
with limited exceptions, non-public meet- 
ings by local government legislative 
bodies. 

Two questions have been raised regard- 
ing its interpretation: (1) Does 


apply to home rule charter cities? (2) 


the act 
What is a “meeting?” The best answer 
(still inconclusive) 
is that it 
relative to the 


to the first question 
The weight of opinion 
is that the term 
“meeting” includes all meetings at which 


does. 
second 
public business is considered or de- 
liberated. 

Of interest 
cerned with local affairs is the discussion 
of the merits of the public meeting. Many 
public officials argue the law is negative, 
legalistic and that executive sessions are 


nationally to those con- 


a constructive and integral aspect of the 


policy formation process. Newspapermen 
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almost without exception found the act 
helpful but recognized the difficulty of 
legislating effectively against the closed 
meeting if public officials are determined 
to hold them. 

An appendix to the report summarizes 
the status of open public meetings in the 
other 47 states. This indicates that ap- 
proximately one-third of the states have 
legislation which forbids closed meetings 
by state and/or local agencies. 


Municipal Research, 
Public Relations Surveyed 


The University of Wichita, in con- 
junction with the Research and Informa- 
tion Department of the city of Wichita, 
has recently compiled Research and Pub- 
lic Relations Practices in 26 Cities (23 
pages). It summarizes replies to a ques- 
tionnaire concerning organization, staff- 
ing and budgeting for the two functions. 
Cities involved ranged in size from Kala- 
mazoo to Chicago. Fourteen of the cities 
have central research offices, eleven have 
central public relations units. The re- 
search function, when centralized, was 
found to be almost invariably under the 
chief executive’s direction. 

The size of budgets allocated to the 
central research offices varies from Los 
Angeles’ more than $300,000 to Kalama- 
zoo’s $10,000, and numbers of research 
personnel from Los Angeles’ 44 to Rich- 
mond’s one-man staff. 

Replies from responding cities revealed 
that wide use is made of research data 
brought together by outside 
not connected directly with city govern- 
ment. 


agencies 


Brookings Institution 
Reports Government Studies 


A Report on Governmental Studies 
and Related Activities, 1953-1957 (Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., April 1957, 71 pages) 
undertakes to describe the stepped-up 
program of the Brookings Institution in 
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the political science area over the past 
four years. The research program to 
date has emphasized the national govern- 
ment and the national party system. 
In addition to discussing the objectives 
and main outlines of the governmental 
studies program—national, state and fed- 
eral-state relations—and listing staff and 
advisory committees in the area, the re- 
port reviews the pre- 
post-doctoral 


institution's and 


research fellowships. 


State Finance 
Trends Reported 

Trends in State Finance: 
1956 (Federation of Tax Administrators, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 1957, 
major 


1955 and 


54 pages) reviews the develop- 
ments in state finances for the two-year 
period. The report, written by 
Rothenberg, discusses, against the 


rent economic scene, increasing expendi- 


Leon 
cur- 


tures and revenues, debt, toll roads, de- 
velopments in 
and property 
Summary tables of 
changes for the biennium and tax 
tables complete the volume. 


intergovernmental _rela- 


tions tax administration. 
principal tax rate 


rate 


University Sets Up 
Government Service Bureau 


A Bureau of State and Local Govern- 
ment with 
planning and one in public administra- 
tion—has been organized at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas at Fayetteville, ac- 
cording to the August 1957 
City. The bureau will do 
provide technical assistance to units of 
state, city and county governments. 


two divisions—one in city 


American 


research and 


The previously established city plan- 


location will 


planning 


ning division in its new 
continue to 
missions, and will now also help local 
public agencies with construction 
housing codes, public works planning and 
training programs for planning personnel 


Problems in public finance, personnel 


serve local com- 


and 
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where 
legislation may be be the 
basis for the research and service activ- 
public administration 


areas 
will 


and management, and in 


needed, 
ities of the new 
division. 


Drafting Guide 
Published 


Drafting Ordinances, by 
Thomas A. Matthews (Callaghan 
Company, 6141 North Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 39, 1957, 457 pages, $17.50) is a 
new and valuable aid to city officials in 
drafting and enacting effective municipal 
Not a textbook on municipal 


Municipal 


and 


ordinances. 
corporations, this work, in the words of 
the Introduction, rather “describes meth- 
ods of that are in- 
tended to be covered by ordinances, based 


meeting problems 
upon the experience in the many cities 
and villages whose ordinances have been 
studied in the preparation of this work.” 

The manual contains advice on word- 
ing ordinances appropriately to express 
the intention of the council, hints on the 
context and enforcement provisions of 
ordinances and on formal requirements 
forms for a wide 


and format. Sample 


variety of ordinances are included. 


With the Research, Tax Agencies 
The Research Asso- 
ciation hold its 1957 conference at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
September 23, 24 and 25. 


Governmental 
will 
Chicago, 
Sessions will 
include consideration of problems of edu- 
cation, taxation, urban renewal, budg- 
eting, planning and mass transportation. 

The Planning Council 
of San Antonio has recently issued three 
newsletters, “What Is County Home 
Rule?,” “What's Blocking Home Rule?” 
“New Hope for Home Rule.” The 
second letter deals with the unworkabil- 
ity of the 1933 Texas home rule amend- 
ment and the third looks to proposals in 
report of the Harris 


Research and 


and 


the forthcoming 


County Home Rule Commission in 


Houston. 
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State Chamber of 


Bureau 


A Pennsylvania 
Research memoran- 
1957, that 21 


155 boroughs, 23 townships and 


Commerce 
dum of June 4, indicates 
cities, 
336 school districts in the Keystone State 
taxes. It identifies the 


impose income 


jurisdictions and shows tax rates and 
revenue yield. 

The Governmental 
of Buffalo and Erie County, New York, 
that responsibility for the 
preparation of Buffalo’s budget 
be transferred from the city council to 


May 23, 


Research Bureau 
recommends 
capital 


the mayor, according to the 
1957, issue of Just a Moment. 

The Institute for Social Re- 
search in Washington, D.C., is embark- 
ing on a two-year study of the financing 
United States, 
sponsored by the Relm Foundation, Ann 


Science 


of public schools in the 


Arbor, Michigan. 

The study aims to determine the long- 
range needs of the schools in terms of 
man power, facilities and money as well 
of meeting It is 
planned particularly to explore the po- 
tentials of a more effective use of staff 


and 


as methods them. 


space. 

The project will be directed by Roger 
A. Freeman, recently elected vice presi- 
dent of the institute. 


Strictly Personal 


William Anderson, retired from teach- 
ing at the University of Minnesota, is 


developing a comprehensive research 
project on the history, theory and prac- 
tice of the study of politics. A three-year 
Ford Foundation grant is assisting him 
in this work. 

Charlton F. 
to the 
stitute of 
York City. 

Merle W. DeWees, formerly staff di- 
Study 
assistant director of 
Public 


Chute has been advanced 


position of 
Public 


director of the In- 


New 


Administration, 


rector of the Connecticut Fiscal 
Commission, is now 
the Connecticut Expenditure 


Council 





Books in Review 


Year Book 


THe Municrpat YEAR Boox 1957. 
Edited by Orin F. Nolting and David 
S. Arnold. Chicago, International City 
Managers’ Association, 1957. x, 581 pp. 
$10. 

With the approval of 
teacher and practitioner of local govern- 
ment this hardy perennial of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association ap- 
pears each year full of useful information 
on the organization, personnel, finances 
and activities of urban political struc- 
tures in the United States. 

In the pattern set in nearly two dozen 
earlier editions most of the sections are 
recurrent, bringing up to date significant 
data in a hundred areas of municipal 
concern. Preceding each of the nineteen 
major tables, summary articles 
trends and significant developments of 
the past year. These articles and tables 
deal with personnel, finance, public 
health, welfare, public works, utilities, 
police, fire and other municipal activities. 


researcher, 


review 


As is also customary, certain areas of 
municipal concern are treated on an ir- 
regular basis. Given attention 
this year are city planning, centralized 
purchasing, refuse collection, library 
standards, municipal revenues, 
tures and debt, as well as information on 
fire and police systems. 

An article by Albert J. Reiss, Jr., in- 
dicating a somewhat direction of 
interest of the annual, describes several 
kinds of functional specialization of cities 
and then points out their differences in 
socio-economic structure. Although the 
Year Book’s chief contribution will con- 
tinue to be based in the massive collec- 
tion of facts on individual jurisdictions, 
it is hoped that further significant gen- 
eralizations on the urban community will 
be forthcoming in future editions. 


especial 


expendi- 


new 


Continuing concern for problems be- 
yond a single municipality’s boundaries 
1956 de- 


is evidenced in the review of 


velopments in city-county consolidation, 
special districts, federations, annexation, 
enlarged county powers and other ap- 
proaches to an integrated community. 

Those who labor in local government 
again are appreciative of the wealth of 
fact and analysis impaled between the 
Year Book’s boards. 


ta 


Pressure Groups 


AMERICAN Democracy UNDER PREs- 
surE. By Donald C. Blaisdell. New 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 1957. 
v, 324 pp. $5.00. 

The classic concept of democracy is 
the election of who in 
exercise of their information and judg- 
ment govern with a weather eye to any 
discontent that may arise to disturb their 


representatives 


respective constituents; “‘consent of the 
governed’ is really government by ac- 
quiescence.” 

Across all this lies the new formidable 
importance of pressure groups and their 
costly techniques which now undertake 
with frequent success to bend legislators, 
the press and the public to their respec- 
tive, often self-serving, objectives. A 
policy embraced by Congress may be the 
product of this process of organized out- 
cry entirely, not of any political process 
in party councils or election debates or 
even getting “the word” from state and 
county political leaders reflecting 
stituent and local press opinion. 
the process of pressure group shouting 
has all but replaced any development of 
official partisan platform doctrines. Any 
congressman can go as he pleases on al- 
to his 


con- 
Indeed 


most any bill without apostasy 


party, which is a feature of new im- 
portance and not necessarily bad! 

All this the author of this sober and 
sobering analysis explores with orderly 
thoroughness. In the courts where lobby- 
ists called lawyers present 


views and evidence, both sides face each 


one-sided 
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other in ordered quietness, but in the 
field of outcry one side is often unor- 
weak or 


ganized, unaware! 


R.S.C. 
Political Science 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
By Carlton Clymer Rodee, Totton James 
Anderson and Carl Quimby Christol. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. xiii, 655 pp. $6.00. 

These authors—professors at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California—draw so 
far back from detail that their range en- 
closes the theories of government around 
the world, the sources of law, the diverse 
philosophies of the United States, Great 
3ritain and Continental Europe, a spa- 
cious chapter on communism in Russia 
and fascism, political parties, administra- 
at the levels and interna- 
tional relations! 

The authors describe it as designed for 
college freshmen and sophomores as a 
broad initial approach to political science. 


tion national 


ADMINISTRATION. 
University, Uni- 
143 pp. 


PERSPECTIVES ON 
By Dwight Waldo. 
versity of Alabama Press, 1956. 
$2.50. 

This volume of Professor Waldo’s lec- 
tures to Southern Regional Training 
Program public administration students 
well fulfills the title’s promise of pro- 
viding “perspectives.” 

The author stands back to review and 
appraise the variety of models through 
which students of administration have 
sought to understand the subject. He 
then seeks and finds contributions—in- 
sights, research tools and hypotheses— 
in history, in literature and in the range 
of social sciences useful to a more mean- 
ingful grasp of the field. He would bor- 
row tools and concepts in comparative 
study to revitalize the study of state and 
local politics and institutions, which “has 
run off into dry sand during the past 
generation.” 

While Professor Waldo accepts no low 
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place for the social scientist as an in- 
ventor, he finds the contemporary dis- 
cipline of public administration to be in 
uncertain health. Professor Waldo’s 
window opening allowing for 
the circulation of fresh air around the 
patient, is a useful preliminary step to 
the broader synthesis and integration he 
calls for in the discipline of public ad- 
ministration. 


exercise, 


yi § 
Self-Study 


ORGANIZATION: ACTION 
AND Inaction. By Floyd Hunter, Ruth 
Connor Schaffer and Cecil G. Sheps. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1956. xvii, 268 pp. $5.00. 
The Health Information Foundation of 
New York in 1952 made a grant to the 
University of North Carolina’s Institute 
for Research in Social Science for an 
inquiry into the processes of community 
self-study which might be utilized in 
meeting local health problems. The staff 
looked around for a promising city and 
got itself invited to Salem, Massachu- 
setts. There, by its coming, it stirred up 
the Salem Health Study and watched it 
go to work—and come out at the other 
end, reporting in somewhat dismal de- 
tail in this volume the difficulties and 
mishaps of mobilizing wide participation. 


R.S.C. 


CoMMUNITY 


Carden Cities 


Towarp New Towns FoR AMERICA. 
By Clarence S. Stein. New York, Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, 1957. 263 
pp. Illus. $10. 

A revised edition of the 1951 work of 
the same title, exhibiting in charming 
style and fine illustrations the sequence 
of the garden city movement in our 
country from Sunnyside and Radburn 
to Greenbelt and later works by many 
architects. Primarily it collects the ma- 
ture perception of the 
author to whose devotion the whole art 
of planning is profoundly indebted. 


experience and 
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Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Bill of Rights 
Tue Brut or Ricuts and What It 
Means Today. By Edward Dumbauld. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1957. xv, 242 pp. $3.75. 
Civil Service 
Emptoyee Evatuation: A Review of 
Current Methods and a Suggested New 
Approach. By Robert J. Batson. Chi- 
cago 37, Public Personnel Association, 
1957. 43 pp. $2.00. 
Communities 
THe CoMMUNITY OF THE FUTURE. 
And the Future of Community. By 
Arthur E. Morgan. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, Community Service, 1957. $3.00. 
Congress 
Concress: Its Contemporary Role. 
By Ernest S. Griffith. (Second Revised 
Edition.) New York, New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. xi, 207 pp. $3.50. 


Consolidation 
FUNCTIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF SERV- 
Ices IN City-County GOVERNMENT. 
Selected Annotated References. Detroit 
26, Public Library, Municipal Reference 
Library, 1957. 14 pp. 


County Government 
GOVERNMENT IN WASHING- 
Ton State. Olympia, Washington State 
Association of County Commissioners, 
1957. v, 218 pp. $3.75. (Apply Bin- 
fords & Mort, 124 N.W. 9th Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon.) 


CouNTY 


Downtown Areas 
CHANGING DowNnTowN Patterns. By 
Robert H. Armstrong. Washington 6, 
D.C., Urban Land Institute, Urban 
Land, June 1957. $1.00. 


5 pp. 
Education 


CHEATING Our CHILDREN. Report on 
the Organization of Oklahoma High 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


[ September 


School Districts. Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa Public Expenditures Council, 1956. 
16 pp. 

ScHoot ENROLLMENT: OctToBerR 1956. 
Washington 25, D.C., U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, April 30, 
1957. 11 pp. 10 cents. 


Federal Government 


MAKING 1957 tHE YEAR OF FULFILL- 
MENT. Summary of the Third National 
Reorganization Conference, Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. 
Washington, D.C., February 4-5, 1957. 
New York 17, the Committee, 1957. 
50 pp. 

Home Rule 


MunicrpaL Home Rute 1n Covorapo. 
(Reprinted from Colorado Municipal- 
ities.) By Conrad L. McBride. Boulder, 
Colorado Municipal League, 1957. 15 
pp. 35 cents. 


Incentives to Industry 


STATE AND LocaL Errorts To ATTRACT 
Inpustry. Part I. State Guidance for 
Industrial Development. (Papers and 
Comments at National Municipal League 
Conference.) Princeton, New Jersey, 
Tax Institute, Tax Policy. February- 
March 1957. 27 pp. 75 cents. 


Industrial Development 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND ZON- 
1nG. A Discussion of the Factors to Be 
Considered in the Development of In- 
dustrial Zoning Provisions for Charleston 
County. Charleston, South Carolina, 
Charleston County Planning Board, 1957. 
12 pp. 

Intergovernmental Relations 

REPLIES FROM STATE AND LocaL Gov- 
ERNMENTS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL Rexations. Sixth Re- 
port by the Committee on Government 
Operations. Washington, D.C., USS. 
Government Printing Office, 1957. xvi, 
542 pp. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 
How Citres Controt Juventce De- 
LINQUENCY. By J. L. Levin. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., and Chicago 37, American 
Municipal 1957. 56 pp. 


$2.50. 


Association, 


Labor Relations 

PrRoGRAM OF LaBor RE- 

New York City Em- 
York City, Department 
120 pp. 


REPORT ON A 
LATIONS FOR 
PLOYEES. New 
of Labor, 1957. 


Legislation 
Fina 1957 LecIstative BULLETIN. 
By Chester Biesen. Seattle, Association 
of Washington Cities, 1957. 53 pp. 


Local Government 
LocaL GOVERNMENT IN ALBERTA. By 
Eric J. Hanson. Toronto 16, Canada, 
McClelland & Stewart Limited, 1956. 
xi, 145 pp. $2.50. 


Management 


AMA MANAGEMENT BookKsHELF. A 
Catalog of AMA Publications and Films. 
1956-57. York, American Man- 
agement Association, 1957. 44 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 

THe CHANGING SHAPE OF METROPOLI- 
TAN AMERICA: Deconcentration Since 
1920. By Amos H. Hawley. Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free 1956. iv, 177 
pp. $4.00. 

PreorpLe, Joss AND Lanp 1955-1975 in 
the New Jersey-New York-—Connecticut 
Metropolitan New York, Re- 
gional Plan Association, 1957. 75 pp. 
Maps. $15. 

ProjECTED GROWTH OF THE Bay AREA 
1950 to 1970. By Van Beuren Stanbery. 
San Francisco 11, San Francisco Bay 
Area Council, 1957. 45 pp. $2.00. 
Tables. 

RESIDENTIAL Mobsrity, 1949-50, IN 
THE TEN LaArGEST STANDARD METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Detroir Area Stupy Bris_iocgRAPHY—A 
Complete Bibliography of Available Ma- 
terials Based on Data Collected by the 


xT 
svew 


Press, 


Region. 
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Detroit Area Study from September 1, 
1951, to January 1, 1957. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, Survey Research 
Center, Detroit Area Study, 1957. 10 
pp. each. 

Municipal Government 


City or Tomorrow. Proceedings of 
the American Municipal Congress, St. 
Missouri, November 25-28, 1956. 
D.C., American Municipal 


1957. 145 pp. $3.50. 


Louis, 
Washington, 
Association, 


Natural Resources 

NaTuRAL ReE- 
SOURCES IN KANSAS: WaTeER. By Mar- 
cene Lawrence, University of 
Kansas, Governmental Research Center, 
1957. 87 pp. 


GOVERNMENT AND 


Grimes. 


Organizations 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
tions. A Guide to the Trade, Business, 
Professional, Scientific, Educa- 
tional, Fraternal and Social Organiza- 
tions of the United States. Supplement 
I, Appitions, Revisions AND LABOR 
Unions; Supplement II, Functionar 
AND TopicaL Listincs. Detroit 26, Gale 
Research Co., 1957. 54 and 41 pp. re- 
spectively. (Original volume of 306 pp. 
and supplements, $15.) 


Labor, 


Planning 

PLANNING FOR THE COMMUNITY. Re- 
port of Lectures by H. S. Coblentz, 
Frederick E. Wegner, Robert Fairburn, 
R. C. Robinson, Roger Arnebergh and 
J. W. Gillies. Albuquerque, University 
of New Mexico, 
1957. 45 pp. 


Extension Division, 

Political Parties 
THe Stupy or Po.iticar 
By Neil A. McDonald. 
New York, Doubleday 
1955. 107 pp. 95 cents. 


PARTIES. 
Garden City, 
& Company, 


Public Administration 
SeLtectep List oF CURRENT MATERIALS 
ON CANADIAN PusLiIc ADMINISTRATION. 
Ottawa, Canada, Carleton College Li- 
brary, 1956. 8 pp. 
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Streets and Highways 


REPORT TO THE COMMISSION STUDYING 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE HIGH- 
WAY AND Pusiic Works CoMMISSION 
CONCERNING CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF SECONDARY ROADS IN THE 
STATE OF ViRGINIA. By John Alexander 
McMahon. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina, Institute of Government, 
1956. 40 pp. 


Surveys 
Report oF Stupy oF NEEDED PUBLIC 
SERVICES AND PossIBLE CONSOLIDATION 
oF Pustic Service DIstRICTS IN THE 
Nortn Area. Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Charleston County Planning Board, 
1957. ix, 47 pp. 


Taxation and Finance 


Fiscat Facts ror '57. The Federal 
Budget for Fiscal ’58 and the Federal 
Tax Burden. New York 20, Tax 
Foundation, 1957. 24 pp. 

GOVERNMENT IN Hawat. A _ Hand- 
book of Financial Statistics. (Fifth Edi- 
tion.) Honolulu 13, Tax Foundation of 
Hawaii, 1957. 48 pp. 

THe LE&GISLATIVE AND JupiciAL De- 
VELOPMENT OF Act 481: 1947-1956. By 
Richard F. Schier. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs, 
1957. 72 pp. 

1955 FINANCIAL Statistics BorouGHs 
IN EASTERN COUNTIES OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Internal Affairs, 1957. 45 
pp. 

PENNSYLVANIA LocaL GOVERNMENT 
Taxes Leviep UNDER Act 481 1Nn 1955. 
By Mildred I. Books. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs, 1957. 60 pp. Tables. 

PHANTOM Prorits. A Result of In- 
adequate Depreciation Allowances. By 
Sidney Fish. A Series Published in the 
Journal of Commerce. New York, Tax 
Foundation, 1957. 14 pp. 

Tue Rerative Tax Cost To MANv- 
FACTURING INpDUstrY. A Comparison of 
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Pennsylvania with Several Other States. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Economy 
League, Western Division, 1956. 
Variously paged. $3.00. 

SuMMARY OF CIty GOVERNMENT FI- 
NANCES IN 1956. Washington 25, D.C., 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, July 1957. 22 pp. 15 cents. 

Vauations, Levies, TAX RATES AND 
Tax EXTENSIONS FoR CITIES, VILLAGES 
AND INCORPORATED TOWNS OF ILLINOIS. 
Springfield, Illinois Municipal League, 
Illinois Municipal Review, May 1957. 
16 pp. Tables. 30 cents. 


Textbooks 
THE AMERICAN Way oF GOVERNMENT. 
National, State and Local Edition. By 
Alfred De Grazia. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, 1957. xvii, 971 pp. 
$6.95. 
Trade Barriers 
HiGHWAY TRANSPORTATION BARRIERS 
1x 20 States. Washington, D.C., 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Marketing Research Division, 1957. 
44 pp. 25 cents. 
Transit 
METROPOLITAN TRANSIT RESEARCH 
Stupy. By Werner W. Schroeder. 
Chicago 54, Chicago Transit Authority, 
1957. xix, 403 pp. 
Veterans 
STaTE Bonuses FoR Wortp War II 
AND KorEAN War VETERANS. New 
York 20, Tax Foundation, 1957. 15 pp. 


Water Resources 

THE NATIONAL CLEAN STREAMS Pro- 
GRAM. A Voluntary Nationwide Cam- 
paign to Eliminate Pollution of Water- 
ways. New York 22, Water Resources 
Council, 1957. 10 pp. 

Zoning 

ZontnGc. What Is It? What Can 
It Do? Charleston, ‘South Carolina, 
Charleston County Planning Board, 1957. 
24 pp. Illus. 
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the country. Among those who have al- 
ready accepted invitations are: 

League officers and Council members: 
Winston W. Crouch, James A. Singer, 
Mrs. Albert D. Cash, Mrs. Siegel W. 
Judd, Bruce H. MacLeod, Thomas R. 
Reid. James C. Worthy. E. D. Dodd. 
Lee M. Sharrar, Frank C. Moore, John 
S. Linen, Frederick L. Bird, C. E. Com- 
mander, Jr.. Bayard H. Faulkner, R. A. 
Trippeer. 

Others include: Edward G. Conroy, 
Glen R. Peterson, George R. Sidwell, 
John F. Willmott, Leo C. Riethmayer, 
Lee S. Greene, Harold S. Shefelman, 
Charles R. Adrian, W. A. Rusch, Lyle C. 
Fitch, Richard M. Zettel, Kenneth M. 
Hoover, L. P. Cookingham, Carleton F. 
Sharpe, Irving McNayr, Steve Matthews, 

Also, Orin F. Nolting, Mark E. Keane, 
W. K. Willman, A. Earl Bryson, George 
H. Hallett, Jr.. Roy L. Miller, Kenneth 
J. Sims, Robert B. Richert, Martin L. 
Faust, Daniel S. McHargue, Francis H. 
Heller. William C. Havard, James j. 
Davidson, H. V. John T. 
Howard, Jonathan Cunningham, Eric 
Beecroft, 

Also, Robert D. Seltzer. Paul Ylvi- 
saker, David R. McGuire, Jr.. Roy H. 
Owsley, William J. Ronan, Bert W. 
Johnson, Thomas E. Joyner, James E. 
Lash. Coleman Woodbury, John S. Cole- 
man, John C. Cornelius, Norris Nash. 
Harry J. Krusz, Edward J. Green, Jack 
Dudek, 

Also, Russell W. Rink, Sterling D. 
Spero, James R. Watson, Howard Whit- 
more. Ivan Hinderaker, Samuel K. 
Gove, Mrs. Robert J. Stuart, Gus Tyler, 
Belle Zeller. Bruce B. Mason, Arthur W. 
Bromage, James B. Ellis, Donald R. 
Larson, Matthias E. Lukens, Earl E. 
Hagerman, Albert M. Hillhouse, 


Thornton, 


Also, John W. Ingram, Harland C. 
Stockwell, Guy C. Larcom, Jr., Wright 
Bryan, Nathaniel R. Howard, Maxwell 
Lehman, Luther Gulick, John E. Reeves, 
Mrs. Fred L. Bradfute, A. Freeman 
Holmer, Glendon A. Schubert, Jr., Har- 
vey Walker, Mrs. Clarence E. Fisher, 
John Breckenridge, Victor D. Brannon 


and Donald H. Webster. 


NML Seminar 


(Continued from page 
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consultant for the project, which is be- 
ing conducted under a grant from The 
Ford Foundation. 

Woodbury, 
fessional planning consultant in formu- 
lating the League’s Model State and 
Regional Planning Law and who this 


Coleman who was pro- 


month joins the political science faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
engaged to prepare a memorandum on 
the future role of the states. 

W. Brooke Graves, chairman of the 
League’s Committee on State Govern- 
ment, has been granted a leave from the 
staff of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress to pre- 
pare a preliminary outline of a mono- 
graph on salient issues of constitution- 
constitutional 


al revision, to analyze 


amendments proposed and adopted dur- 


ing the last quarter century, and to 


develop bibliographies for use in vari- 
ous phases of the project. 

York Willbern, University of Indi- 
ana, has prepared a general statement 
on the historical development of state 
constitutions. 

Emil J. Sady, consultant to the Public 
Administration Division, Technical As- 
sistance Division of the United Nations, 
and who served as a principal consultant 
to the Alaska constitutional convention, 
has developed an agenda for discussion 
of the content of the projected manuals 
for state constitutional conventions. 





League Welcomes 


Summer Visitors 


The summer months brought no les- 
sening of the flow of visitors to the 
League’s office. Among them were the 
following: 

Dr. William A. Robson, noted English 
author and educator, made the League 
his headquarters during his stay in New 
York on his way home from a term as 
visiting professor at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Mrs. John G. Lee, national president 
of the League of Women Voters, con- 

ferred with mem- 
bers of the staff 
about her organi- 
zation’s plans for 
a series of autumn 
regional meetings 
on problems of 
urban growth. 

Fresh from a 
European tour dur- 
ing which she 
“toid the 
how her 


Mrs. John G. Lee world” 
about 

home town, Elgin, Illinois, won the 
All-America Cities award, Mrs. Wanda 
McKeown stopped in with her thirteen- 
year-old daughter, Judy, to recount her 
experiences. She gave portfolios describ- 


In the Osborn Room, Mrs. Wanda McKeown 
points out Elgin on map to her daughter after 
their European tour during which she told about 
Elgin’s All-America Cities award. 





William A. Robson in his temporary office in the 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building. 


ing Elgin’s modern council-manager 


government, cultural institutions and 
business establishments to the mayors of 
fifteen cities. 

A group of educators and students 
under the leadership of Professors E. E. 
Schattschneider of Wesleyan and Vic- 
toria Schuck of Mount Holyoke 


for a day in the Osborn Room and con- 


met 


ferred with various members of the 


League’s staff. 


Pr. Victoria Schuck (center) conferring in the 
Murray Seasongood Library with some of the 
students from three New England colleges who 
spent a day at the League. 


" ~ - oil 
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Model County Charter 


Te help citizens, county officials and state 

legislatures strengthen and modernize 
county governments, this model relies on the 
best American experience and on the work 


of several score distinguished authorities. 


It includes provisions for county powers, 
administrative organization, fiscal proce- 
dures, planning and the election process as 
well as a comprehensive introduction that is 
a “quick” education in the history, problems 
and prospects of county government in the 


United States. 


If experts are right in believing that 
counties, especially those in metropolitan 
areas, will continue to grow stronger in 
functions and powers, this volume will be 
indispensable to civic leaders, officials, edu- 
cators, libraries and all others concerned 


with government improvement. 


Single copy $1.50 Ten or more, 10% off 


Order from 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 E. 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 




















Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) atetiitiatimnindaal e 
Charts: pg Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
(17% x 224%”), 50 cents each, set of three . oS 
County Manager Pian, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955) 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages 1956 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (195 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) 


(The two pamphlets above | may ‘be purchased together for $1.20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) ........ 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 

Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) nee 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) ............ 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) .. 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) sia 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) = 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) manaseseniattiiets <a 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) ones 15 
Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) a 
Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 54 pages (1957) 2.00 
Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) = A 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages |) or 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) ..... é, 1.00 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954).... 4.00 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) .50 
The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 

Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from NATIONAL Muwnicripat Re- 

VEMWT ), 1B PAmes (IDES)  nnnccccocececreserocccceresersscseccccosccecscesoce .25 
New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review), 32 pages (1935) 50 
Proportional Representation—IIlustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by cant H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940) 
Save Our Cities, by Joseph E. McLean etc. "(reprinted ‘from NATION AL 

MUNICIPAL REVIEW), 32 pages (1954) ...ccccccceeceee iesiesibictiiodian, “a 
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